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Psychology professor of 33 years dies at age 59 


By Orla O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


Psychology professor Barry 
Krikstone, 59, died at his winter home in 
Delray Beach, Fla., on March 1. He taught 
at St. Michael’s for 33 years. Krikstone 
was in the first year of a partial-retirement 
contract in which he was to teach only the 
fall semester. 

Krikstone began teaching at St. 
Michael’s in 1972 when the psychology 
department specialized solely in experi- 
mental psychology. Krikstone was funda- 


mentally responsible for the expansion of 
the department into different areas of psy- 
chology, including social and clinical psy- 
chology, psychology professor Susan 
Kuntz said 

Now the psychology department is 
one of the largest on campus. Krikstone 
was chairman of the department from 1992 
to 1997 and served on several academic 
committees, including the Committee on 
Alcohol Awareness and the Admissions 
Committee. He was also involved in facul- 
ty government and served as chairman of 
the Faculty Council during the. period 


when a new definition for promotion and 
tenure was created. 
Krikstone worked 
at St. Michael’s for 
long enough to see 
it go through many 
developments and 
changes. He 
embraced these 
changes in many 
ways, and saw it as 
positive that faculty 








Barry Krikstone 
had to do more now. 
Kuntz remembers Krikstone as a 


warm and caring person who looked out 
for the good of the college. He had a keen 
wit and a love of classical music, she said. 
Whenever he was in his office, classical 
music played in the background. 

Most of all, Kuntz believes that 
Krikstone should be remembered for his 
manner in the classroom. He was very stu- 
dent-centered. Not only did his classes 
attract students, but he picked up the ones 
who were at risk of falling though the 
cracks. 

Students remember him as a “saving 
See DEATH, Page 4 
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Webmaster Jeff Baker displays the newly designed Web site for WWPYV, The Mike. 


WWPYV launches new, 
user-friendly Web site 


By Mike Langenmayr 
Staff Writer 


In an attempt to increase lis- 
tenership and compete with 
other college radio stations, 
WWPY, The Mike, launched a 
new, more user-friendly Web site 
Feb. 14. The new site was 
designed by junior Jeff Baker, a 
newcomer to the WWPYV staff. 

Faculty adviser John 
Sheehey said the ideas for the 
new Web site and webmaster 
came from WWPV’s executive 
board. 

“The station decided they 
wanted to divide up the online 
duties to make it easier to get 


“Andrew Kaiser took on the 
responsibility for webcasts. 
Then we hired Jeff Baker to do 
the other part of the job that 
Kaiser had before, which was to 
maintain the site.” 

Baker, a junior, said the 
improved site is easy-to navi- 
gate. 

“Every year, I think, we try 
to update the Web site, to give it 
a new look,” Baker said. “There 
had been one that was quickly 
put together and launched last 
semester. It wasn’t very user- 
friendly, it wasn’t real fancy- 
looking.” 

WWPYV needed a more aes- 
thetically pleasing Web site to 


Mike McCarthy said. 

“We’re trying to attract new 
listeners to keep up with peer 
radio stations,’ McCarthy said. 
“T think our Web site now has 
actually surpassed a lot of col- 
lege radio stations that we look 
at as our peers.” 

McCarthy and Sheehey said 
WWPYV hasn’t kept statistics. on 
how many people listen to the 
live webcasts or measure the sta- 
tion’s listeners. 

To draw more interest, 
Baker has given the entire site a 
face-lift. 

“The biggest improvement 
is on the schedule page, which 








Credit card fraud, 
identity theft leave 
students concerned 


By Liz Koelnych 
Staff Writer 


Students, especially out-of- 
state students, rely on bank debit 
cards every day to access spend- 
ing money and pay bills. Since 
December, many bank-users have 
been faced -vith stolen, deactivat- 
ed or just useless bank cards. 

Shortly before the holidays, 
sophomore Hunter Gaiotti expe- 
rienced credit card fraud that hin- 
dered his holiday shopping. 

“T found out that someone 
had stolen $300 from the account 
right. before I started my 
Christmas shopping,” Gaiotti 
said. 

Citizens Bank traced the 
transaction to an ATM in 
Glenview, IIl., where an unidenti- 
fied person withdrew the money 
in December. The bank froze his 
account and deactivated his debit 
card. He’s still waiting for his 
new card. 

“Tt’s the only bank my fami- 
ly has ever used, both for busi- 
ness and personal,” Gaiotti said. 

Bank officials told Gaiotti it 
was likely a bank employee 
tapped into his account because 
his parents put a block on it that 
wouldn’t allow transactions larg- 
er than $250. Only someone with 
access to the account could 
change the limit, bank officials 
said. 

Banks normally issue cus- 
tomers a new card within three 
weeks. 

Sophomore Lauren Remmes 
had a similar experience a month 
ago when her bank contacted her 











Photo by Sean Cooley 
Matt Steele conducts a transaction 
at the ATM in Alliot Hall. 


and said she needed to cancel her 
debit card because an employee 
from a store she frequented had 
obtained the number and person- 
al information on the account, 
with the intention of using the 
card. She is also still waiting for 
her bank to issue a new card. 
The Citi Card credit card is 
geared toward college students. 
According to the Citi Card Web 
site, the card provides zero per- 
cent liability on unauthorized 
purchases, can print your photo 





things done,” Sheehey said. entice listeners, station manager See WWPY, Page 4 See FRAUD, Page 4 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log. 


Excerpts from the February 25 - March 3 security reports, courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security 


Friday, February 25 
12:56 a.m. Safety incident at Joyce Hall 
5:41 a.m. Motor vehicle assistance at Townhouse 
300s 
6:14 a.m. Parking enforcement at the Rotunda 
9:39 a.m. Safety issue at Founders 
11:31 p.m. Alcohol violation at Canterbury Hall 
11:50 p.m. Towed vehicle at Townhouse 200s 
11:50 p.m. Towed vehicle at Townhouse 200s 


Saturday, February 26 
2:04 a.m. Suspicious person on Main Campus 
2:22 a.m. Assault at Joyce Hall 
2:51 a.m. Unsecured door at Linnehan Hall 


Sunday, February 27 
12:05 a.m. Unsecured door at Linnehan Hall 
12:24 a.m. Larceny/theft at Townhouse 300s 


12:49 a.m. 911 hangup at Lyons Hall 
2:57 a.m. Noise complaint at Alumni Hall 
3:20 a.m. Vandalism at Lyons Hall 

4:14 a.m. Noise complaint at Alumni Hall 
7:55 a.m. Escort/ride at Lyons Hall 

8:55 a.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 

12:33 p.m. Lockout at Canterbury Hall 
5:35 a.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall - 


Monday, February 28 
2:51 a.m. Towed vehicle at the Rotunda 
9:51 a.m. Towed vehicle at Founders Hall 
4:40 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 
7 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alliot 
7:42 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Alliot 


Tuesday, March 1 © 


7:35 a.m. Towed vehicle at Townhouse 300s 





8:06 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 
3:58 p.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
6:18 p.m. Lockout in Joyce Hall 


- Wednesday, March 2 
12:42 a.m. Parking enforcement at Townhouse 200s 
1:52 a.m. Parking enforcement at the Rodunda 
8:49 a.m. Motor vehicle accident at Townhouse 300s 
9:03 a.m. Towed vehicle at the Rodunda 
4:35 p.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 
5:35 p.m. Suspicious person at Hamel Hall 


Thursday, March 3 : 
12:13 a.m. Physical Pland assistance at Cheray Hall - 
7:45 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 7 
10 a.m. Towed vehicle at Campus Road 
11:35 p.m. Towed vehicle at Alumni Hall 
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Possibility of condoms on campus spurs heated debate 


By Emily Rand 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s has been known for pro- 
moting dialogue and discussion among its 
students, especially around controversial 
The most recent, and possibly the 
most controversial of these issues, is a way 
to prevent sexually transmitted infections 
while following Catholic doctrine. 

Students for Responsible Prevention 
was formed out of common interest in dis- 
tributing condoms on campus and educat- 
ing students about preventing sexually 
transmitted infections. Senior Rob 
Mealey, a member of the group, said half 
of 18- to 25-year-olds will contract an STI 
by the time they reach 25. Mealey and 
other members of the group recently went 
before the Student Association to propose 
a resolution to address this statistic. 

In its resolution, the group introduces 
ABC, a method for prevention of STIs. 
According to Mealey, the “A” stands for 
abstinence, which is the only way to com- 
pletely avoid contracting an STI. The “B” 
stands for being faithful to your partner, or 
staying in a monogamous relationship, 
which is the second most effective way to 
prevent STIs. The “C” stands for correct 
and consistent condom use. Mealey added 
that most cases of condom failure happen 
because people don’t know how to use 
them correctly. 

The group also wants to propose an 
education plan and distribute condoms, 
Mealey said. 

“If you don’t have education and dis- 
tribution of tools, neither are effective. 
Abstinence is clearly the best way, but 75 
percent of students on campus are sexual- 
ly active,” Mealey said, referring to a sur- 
vey taken in the fall. 

Students for Responsible Prevention’s 
education plan would include orientation- 
style discussion groups with first-year stu- 
dents. 

Sophomore Tate Shippen is a member 
of the group opposing condom distribution 
on campus. Shippen disagrees with 
Students for Responsible Prevention. He 
says distribution of condoms goes against 
the Catholic faith. 

“We’re on a Catholic campus and we 
don’t believe that the Catholic college 
should go against fundamental teachings 
of the church,” Shippen said. His group 
also proposed a resolution to the S.A. that 
outlines an education plan for first-year 
students. 

Shippen said sex is a big issue when 
students come to college. Shippen’s group 
wants to start a plan that would spend a 
week in first-year seminar covering sex 
through the moral teachings of the church. 


issues. 


“We want to cover what goes on phys- 
ically, spiritually, biologically and mental- 
ly when people have sex,” Shippen said. 

Mealey said he doesn’t think his 
group is at odds with the college’s mission 
to teach students in light of the Catholic 
faith. 


“The idea that we’re promoting is the 
idea of protecting our community and lov- 
ing our fellow students enough to protect 
them from these infections,” Mealey said, 
“which I feel is more in line with the 
Catholic faith.” 

The Rev. Mike Cronogue said it’s 
important for the college to stand with the 
church on this issue because it is a 
Catholic institution. He believes that stu- 
dents generally know where to find con- 
doms. 

“T think that many new questions are 
being asked about sex and birth control,” 
Cronogue said. There is a possibility that 
the church could eventually change its 
stance on birth control, especially because 
it’s not a scriptural idea. Cronogue said 
that question is whether the Catholic 
Church’s position on birth control is essen- 
tial to the faith. 

Health Services provides counseling 
about STI prevention and contraceptives, 


Photos by Christine Danyow 


ABOVE: Tate Shippen (in black 
at lectern) and members of the 
anti-condom group make their 
arguments to the Student 
Association at a February meet- 
ing. 


LEFT: Rob Mealey and his group, 
Students for Responsible 
Prevention, display its ABC 
method for prevention of STIs. 


Director 

of Health Services Susan Jacques said. 
Health Services also provides STI and 
pregnancy testing, and students who want 
birth control are referred to other health 
care centers. 

“T agree totally with the opinions of 
the pro-condom group about the use of 
condoms to prevent the spread of HIV and 
other STIs,” Jacques said. “However, since 










(From left) Patrick Gallivan of Alumni 
Relations; Student Activities Director 
Jennie Cernosia; the Rev. Ray Doherty; 
Vice President of Student Affairs Mike 
Samara; and Director of Student Resource 
Center Dave Landers look on as students 
discuss condom distribution and education. 


66 
I agree totally with the 
opinions of pro-condom 
group. ... However, 
since SMC is a Roman 
Catholic college, it seems 
to me that it must follow 
the teachings and beliefs 
of the church. 


— Susan Jacques 
director of Health Services 


SMC is a Roman Catholic college, it 
seems to me that it must follow the teach- 
ings and beliefs of the church. And, since 
the church is opposed to the use of con- 
doms, I do not think that the school will be 
able to supply condoms to students.” 
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Students recycle environmental club 


By Amanda Gallagher 
Staff Writer 


For the past 10 years, envi- 
ronmental clubs have been trying 
to get up and running on campus. 
All have fizzled out due to lack of 
support or interest. Despite the 
challenges, students are planning 
to take another stab at starting an 
environmental club in an effort to 
raise environmental awareness. . 

First-year student Conor 
Driscoll is leading the group in its 
efforts. After choosing to come to 
a liberal arts college in Vermont, 
Driscoll thought there would be 
more environmental activities 
available. Realizing the type of 
club he was interested in did not 
exist, he decided to see if he 
could rekindle the efforts of pre- 
vious students. 

At the end of last year, Free 
the Planet was _ terminated 
because of inactivity. Driscoll 
said he hopes his first-year status 
will help the club remain active. 

“T have a solid four years to 
invest in the program,” Driscoll 
said. “Hopefully, by then we can 
get students with solid interest to 
continue the club.” 

_ Previous clubs had been 
started by seniors, but when they 
graduated, there were no leaders 
to keep the clubs going, he said. 

Driscoll has about 15 stu- 
dents interested in the club and 
said he hopes to be able to recruit 
more. 

Sophomore Mary Proven- 
zano is interested in the club and 


I have a solid four 
years to invest in the 
program. Hopefully, 

by then we can get 

students with solid 
interest to continue 
the club. 


— Conor Driscoll 
first-year student 


thinks it could be a good outlet 
for students interested in con- 
serving resources. 

“If a club like this were to 
start, it would be a good way for 
students to get involved in some- 
thing they’re concerned about,” 
Provenzano said. 

Driscoll has yet to present 
the club to the Student 
Association to get recognition 
and club status but did attend a 
meeting on Feb. 15. He asked for 
a donation to give to the 
Northeast Climate Conference at 
the University of Vermont, which 
he and three other students were 
attending. The S.A. gave 
Driscoll a $100 donation. 

The conference dealt with 
issues regarding global warming. 
Goy. Jim Douglas spoke at the 
event about his plans regarding 
global warming in Vermont, and 
Jon Fishman the drummer of 
Phish, proposed ideas about ways 
to improve the global situation, 


Driscoll said. 

“It was more about looking 
at the issues globally instead of 
locally,” Driscoll said, “but it was 
a good way to get excited about 
starting a club on campus.” 

The students are also inter- 
ested in getting ideas and work- 
ing with students in the environ- 
mental club at UVM. 

UVM’s environmental pro- 
gram is broken into three groups, 
the Vermont Student Environ- 
mental Program (VSTEP), 
Consortium for Ecological 
Living (CEL) and Students for 
Peace and Global Justice. 

At its peak the VSTEP pro- 
gram included more than 300 
members. Today there are about 
50 members working to conserve 


natural resources. CEL is aimed 


at pushing green design on cam- 
pus, and Students for Peace and 
Global Justice works on issues 
dealing with free trade and fair 
contracts, wrote Dave Santucci, 
co-president of the VSTEP pro- 


‘gram, in an e-mail. 


Mae Harrington, associate 
director of custodial services and 
recycling, said she believes the 
key for the club’s success would 
be to look at other schools for 
advice. 

“The club should get togeth- 
er with UVM and other col- 
leges,” Harrington said. “They 
have amazing programs and con- 
tacts. Our club could bring back 
ideas to apply on our campus.” 

Harrington also said the club 
must keep realistic goals in mind. 


There is no funding for recycling 
programs right now, so the pro- 
gram would have to begin with 
small steps. 

In January, the school recy- 
cled 25 percent of its waste, up 
from the 18 percent in the annual 
report from 2004. The number is 
still far below what it should be, 
Harrington said. At this point the 
school should be recycling about 
40 percent of its waste, she said. 

The easiest way for some- 
thing to be changed is by students 
getting other students to become 
active, said Richard Battistoni, 
occupational and environmental 
health coordinator. 

“T would love to see the club 
get students more involved in 
pushing themselves,” he said. 
“The three influential groups on 
campus are the students, faculty 
and administration, and the first 
two are doing very little to help. 
We can’t recycle for the stu- 
dents.” 

Another group of students 
interested in helping the campus 
remain ecologically friendly is 
the proposed recycling theme 
house. The house has yet to be 
approved for the fall, but the 
group hopes to be able to work 
with Harrington to devise a plan 
to increase recycling. It hopes to 
increase recycling to 40 percent 
of the waste produced. 

Jimmy O’Brien, first-year 
member of the proposed town- 
house, said he hopes to be able to 
work with the environmental 
club to achieving their goals. 


“We want to have a Green- 
Up Day next spring,” O’Brien 
said. “We hope to be able to work 
with the environmental club and 
collaborate on our projects.” 

Harrington agrees that the 
two groups coming together 
could make definite improve- 
ments to the campus. 

“It would be nice to see the 
club and theme house work 
together for a common goal of 
better educating the campus,” she 
said. “If we had students that 
could help us spread awareness, 
education would increase and so 
would recycling.” 

Although Driscoll is not 
involved with the theme house, 
he agrees that the two working 
together would be beneficial. 
Driscoll plans to present the club 
to the S.A. this semester. 

S.A. President Andrew 
Pavlofsky said the failures of pre- 
vious environmental clubs will 
have no reflection of the new 
club as it goes up for recognition. 

“Tt’s a whole new club going 
up for approval,” he said. “The 
S.A. supports any club filling a 
void on campus.” 

Driscoll said he hopes the 
club will be able to bring about a 
new energy and solve environ- 
mental problems campus. 

“We really want to be able to 
solve problems that the campus 
faces.” Driscoll said. “We want to 
get Alliot composting food again 
and students recycling.” 





New trustees join college board 


By Michael DeGrandpre 

Staff Writer 

Three alumni and a 

Burlington nun have joined the 
college board of trustees. 

The board, which tries to 
keep a membership of about 33, 
has recently welcomed Robert 
Sutton, Class of 1966, Mark 
Doran, Class of 1986, Neil 
Callahan, Class of 1978, and 
Sister Jacqueline Marie Kieslich 
of the Institute of the Sisters of 
Mercy of the Americas in 
Burlington. 

“We try to bring people in 
who share the three T’s: time, tal- 
ent and treasure,” said Jerry 
Flanagan, vice president of 
admission and enrollment man- 
agement, and fellow trustee. 
“These are very busy people, but 
they all share the desire to make 
St. Michael’s a great place.” 

Becoming a trustee is not as 
easy as just showing up to four 
annual meetings. Through a 
careful and thoughtful recom- 
mendation process, members of 
the community and alumni are 
examined for their contributions 
to the college. 

Sutton, who was unavailable 
for comment at his Denver 
office, was nominated by a cou- 
ple of trustees and the Office of 


Institutional Advancement, said 
Marilyn Cormier, director of 
community relations in the 
President’s Office. 

Callahan is the former presi- 
dent of the Alumni Board of 
Directors. 

Each year the board meets 
four times to cover college busi- 
ness. The next meeting is the 
weekend of April 8 and 9, where 
students and faculty will join 
them to discuss issues facing the 
college. 

“It’s interesting — I’ve sat 
through a lot of board meetings 
and they love it when students 
come to present and get 
involved,” Flanagan said. 

“To be involved with St. 
Michael’s now and to be able to 
contribute to the ongoing goals of 
the university is an honor, and it 
allows me to bring the gift of 
education and giving full circle,” 
Sutton said in a St. Michael’s 
news release. 

Cormier said the alumni 
members of the board are excep- 
tional St. Michael’s graduates, 
and Flanagan agrees. 

“They all want to make the 
connection, and that’s why the 
take time out of their lives to give 
back to this institution,” 
Flanagan said. 





Robert Sutton 








Neil Callahan 


Find out more, Visit nature.or 
or call 1-888-2 JOIN TNC 


The Nature gy 
Conservancy. 
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This message is made possible by the ~ 
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DEATH: Students and faculty 
mourn psychology professor 


Continued from Page 1 


Students remember him as a 
“saving grace’ who encouraged 
them to appreciate all they have 
experienced and challenged them 
to find the insight to push them- 
selves further. 

Junior psychology major 
Ryan Woods was one of those 
who experienced professor 
Krikstone’s helpful nature. 

“He was always interested in 
my progress, and kept me on 
track,” Woods said. “You could 
tell he cared. He was a good 
oun 

Tammy Whittington, a jun- 
ior education and psychology 
major had Professor Krikstone 


for general psychology. “I was 
very surprised to hear of his pass- 
ing. He was a great professor, 
and I know he was invested in the 
success of his students.” 

Born in Pittsburgh on June 8, 
1945, Krikstone graduated from 
the University of Pittsburgh and 
doctorate from 
Southern Illinois University in 
Carbondale, III. 

He is survived by his wife of 
Ellen Engelhardt 
Krikstone of Shelburne; his 
daughter, Jody of Raleigh, N.C.; 
and his son, David of New York. 

Krikstone was a longtime 
active member of Ohavi Zedek 
Synagogue, where he served as 


earned his 


35_years, 


an assistant rabbi. 





WWPY: New radio Web site 
to benefit users and listeners 


Continued from Page 1 


on how many people listen to the 
live webcasts or measure the sta- 
tion’s listeners. 

To draw more interest, Baker 
has given the entire site a face- 
lift. 

“The biggest improvement is 
on the schedule page, which last 
semester was simply an Excel- 
based. list,” Baker said. “It had 
the time slot, the DJ’s name and a 
quick, like, two sentences on 
what they played. That was all on 
one page. Now it’s seven pages, 
one for each day of the week.” 

The new layout is not only 
easier to read, but offers more 
information, Baker said. 

Baker and the rest of the 
staff also wanted to make the site 
more interactive. 

“The interactive potential is 
where a lot of radio stations are 
moving,” McCarthy said. “I’d 
like down the road to put a com- 
puter in the radio station so DJs 
can accept requests on IM and in 
the forums. People can listen to 
their shows and DJs can get feed- 
back. It will help DJs improve 
their shows and play things peo- 
ple will want to hear more” 

The Web site now has a 
forum for listeners and DJs, 
where people can post their 
thoughts and interact with other 
members. Conversations in 
forums are not instantaneous. 
After a message is posted it can 
take a few minutes or several 
days before another member 


replies, if a response ever comes. 
Since the forum was launched on 
Dec. 1, 23 members have signed 
up. 

The station collaborated 
with Information Technology 
early last semester to get a forum 
online, but it didn’t do well, 
Baker said. Computer and web- 
cast technician Kaiser and John 
Connors of IT launched a new 
forum late last semester, Baker 
said. 

Kaiser’s biggest responsibil- 
ity is trying to improve the quali- 
ty of the webcasts that can be 
streamed from the Web site, he 
said. 

“Currently, we have an old 
Windows Media stream, which 
has been on there for several 
years,” Kaiser said. “It’s a 20k 
stream. That’s a pretty low quali- 
ty, and Windows Media technol- 
ogy only plays in Windows 
Media Player with Windows. It 
takes a lot of work to get it to 
play on a Mac. That’s what we’re 
working to fix.” 

Another new feature the 
Web site offers is the “DJ 
Spotlight,” a sidebar on the home 
page. 

“Each week at our e-board 
meeting we select the next 
week’s DJ Spotlight,” Baker 
said. “It highlights their show 
and gives a little information 
about them personally.” 

Baker is working on a new, 
Javascript-based tour of the stu- 
dio. 


TAKE A SMALL STEP TO 
GET HEALTHY 


www.smallstep.gov 





String of on-campus thefts 
has students concerned 


By Mary Kohut 
Staff Writer 


A recent string of robberies 
has erupted on campus. 
Between Jan. 25 and Feb. 14, 
electronic equipment disap- 
peared, including five laptops 
and related items. The robberies 
have occurred in the 100s town- 
houses, Jeanmarie, Cheray, St. 
Edmund’s, and the Information 
Technology Office, said Security 
Director Peter Soons in a cam- 
pus public safety bulletin sent 
vie e-mail on Feb. 16. 

Since then, another laptop 
from a 300s townhouse was 
reported stolen on Feb. 27 dur- 
ing a party, Soons wrote in an e- 
mail interview. Electronic 
equipment, especially laptops, 
has been disappearing on the 
University of Vermont campus, 
too, Soons wrote. Security has 
been in contact with UVM and 
Colchester police regarding the 
issue. 

“Some thefts are committed 
by students, usually property 
that is left unsecured in campus 
buildings, others like thefts from 
motor vehicles and purses from 
offices are ‘likely non campus 
people,” Soons wrote. 

This time of year in particu- 
lar is a popular time for theft on 
campus because of school 
breaks. 

“We'll often see little surges 
in theft before breaks and near 
the ends of the semester,” Soons 
wrote. 

Junior Danny McCarthy’s 
iPod was stolen, and nearly 100 
CDs stolen were from junior 
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If we were to use our 
locks consistently, not 
prop doors and 
secure our belong- 
ings, we could 
collectively reduce 


this type of crime. 


— Peter Soons 
Security Director 


Greg Sauer’s car in the Tarrant 
lot. 

“I always thought it was 
safe to leave your stuff outside 
Alliot,” junior Lauren Beatrice 
said, “but now I’m going to think 
Beatrice’s Knightcard 
was stolen from her table while 
she was eating at Alliot. Despite 
efforts to recover it, nothing has 
been resolved. Beatrice didn’t 
report the incident to campus 


twice.” 


security because of the minor 
nature of the theft. 

“Very rarely do people lock 
their townhouse,” junior Andrew 
Kaiser said. “People are trust- 
ing, and it’s something we need 
to hold onto, but on the same 
token, we need to think like a 
thief.” As a member of resi- 
dence life Kaiser recommends 
locking doors as a precaution, 
and asking questions of suspi- 
cious persons. He has never had 
anything stolen. 

The response system to 
these incidents hasn’t changed. 
The public safety bulletin asks 
students not to leave valuables 
unattended (especially near win- 


dows) and to participate in its 
Operation ID program. 
“Operation ID is where we 
engrave the valuables and take 
down the information” said 
Mike Mannings, crime preven- 
tion officer. “It’s a national pro- 
gram, so if your stolen item 
shows up out in California, we 
can ID it and get it back.” 

Other safety tips mentioned 
include registering property 
online at the the college’s securi- 
ty Web site and reporting sus- 
pects and broken or stolen items. 
The security Web site has a sep- 
arate page run by Mannings. 
The site lists contact information 
for the college’s anonymous tip 
line and a “silent witness” online 
forum so students may choose to 
remain anonymous when report- 
ing crimes. 

“T would like to see more 
people reporting and registering 
their property’ Mannings said, 
“and don’t leave things lying 
around.” Mannings is working 
to promote the sale of anti-theft 
products in the college bookstore 
such as Secure It, a lock for lap- 
tops. |Non-secure valuables 
comprise up to 95 percent of 
reported thefts annually, 
Mannings said. This year’s 
thefts are comparable to years 
past, in both volume and 
description, he said. 

“Tt’s important to remember 
that theft can be preventable,” 
Soons wrote. “If we were to use 
our locks consistently, not prop 
doors and secure our belongings, 
we could collectively reduce this 
type of crime.” 


FRAUD: Confused students look for answers 


Continued from Page 1 


pany will contact the customer 
immediately. 

The card is good on securi- 
ty, but can be useless to students 
who study abroad. It also refuses 
purchases when the card is used 
far away from the address regis- 
tered to the account. 

Senior Alex Hadden has 
studied abroad twice and experi- 
enced credit card problems both 
times. In his sophomore year, his 
credit card was stolen on the 
subway in Madrid. In October, 
while he was in Mexico, his 
credit card was declined for 
many purchases because the 
company was unsure that he was 
actually using the card. 

“T had to call my credit card 
company from Mexico and tell 
them that it was me trying to buy 
stuff,” Hadden said. “The securi- 
ty feature makes sense, though, 
because most people that steal 


credit cards immediately flee to 
some reclusive area to escape.” 
On March 1, many students 
received an e-mail claiming to 
originate from BankNorth. The 
e-mail stated that the account in 
question may have been tapped 
into by a third party. To ensure 
security, users would have to 
click on a link and provide their 
account information, including 
social security number, accord- 
ing to a campus wide e-mail 
from Bill Anderson, special 
assistant to the president for 
technology. The notice was an 
attempt at identity theft. 
' “Fraudulent scams called 
phishing involve an e-mail being 
sent with the intent of capturing 
the recipients personal informa- 
tion such as Social Security 
numbers, identification 
passwords,” 


user 
and 
Anderson wrote. 

Sophomore Jen Fucile, who 
has a BankNorth account, was 


numbers 


wary about responding to the e- 
mail and went to the bank in per- 
son to check her account. She 
spoke with a representative at 
BankNorth who said this kind of 
attempted fraud happens a lot. 

Senior Calen Perkins 
responded to the e-mail immedi- 
ately because he thought 
BankNorth was a subsidiary 
company of Chittenden Bank, 
where he has an account. 

“The reason it looked so 
legitimate was because they 
actually had links to the 
BankNorth Web site,” Perkins 
said. After he processed his 
information, he found the 
announcement on the real 
BankNorth Web site making 
users aware of the fraudulent 
site. 

Within 10 minutes, Perkins 
contacted his bank and canceled 
his debit card. Bank representa- 
tives told him it will take two 
weeks to issue a new card. 





Editorial 
You can’t handle the truth 


Student Association elections are coming up in April. 
Nominations are due at the end of March. Pretty soon mass e- 
mails will be sent out urging people to vote. And once the 
votes are in, we’ll have our next president, vice president and 
class officials. The votes themselves are not public knowl- 
edge, however. According to the S.A. Constitution, polling 
numbers will not be released to the public. Candidates may 
have access to the numbers or at least some general informa- 
tion, but not the students who vote on them. 

It’s always been done this way, said Mike Samara, vice 
president of Student Affairs. In a three-way race, if one can- 
didate receives 430 votes, another 410, and a third receives 
eight, the student government has the opportunity to be sensi- 
tive to the student with eight 
votes, Samara said. 

“‘We’re not here to ham- 
mer people,” he said. “We 
have the opportunity to help 
him (Mr. Eight-Votes) move 
on. I can see both sides of 
the argument, though.” 

When people run for 
office, shouldn’t they be 
aware of the consequences? 


Polling numbers 
will not be released 
to the student body. 
However, individual 

candidates may be 
given general 
information about 


the results of You might lose. If you can’t 
elections. handle that, perhaps you 

_ Student Association Should not run. 
Constitution St. Michael’s tends to 


Article IV. Section 1.d)6 assume college students are 
99 adults. We are treated as 

adults in the classroom, and 
we are punished as adults. Shouldn’t we be adult enough to 
handle polling results? After all, the college is preparing stu- 
‘dents for the real world. Numbers are released in the real 
world. They’re proof. If they weren’t released, Florida would- 





Pee. been so controversial in 2000. Small towns don’t 


~ithhold their polling numbers simply because they are small 
communities, either. If numbers were withheld, people would 
be in an uproa. »4ayhe the S.A. isn’t a regular government, 
but aren’t we being just a little over-sensitive here? And unre- 
alistic? 

And just because it’s in the S.A. Constitution doesn’t 
mean we can’t fix it. Anyone can bring it up in open forum at 
a meeting. After some discussion, all it takes is a motion, a 
second, and a vote. It’s as easy as that. 

Let’s stand up and show the S.A. that we, as adults, can 
handle the true nature of leadership. You win some, you lose 
some. If you want to run, you should be mature enough to 
handle the possibility of loss. And if you are Mr. Eight-Votes, 
maybe you should look at the weakness of your campaign. 

At Champlain Valley Union High School in Hinesburg 
polling numbers are available to anyone in the student body, 
said Connie Metz, Student Council adviser. “I firmly believe 
it should be public knowledge,” Metz said. “We even save the 
ballots for six months.” 

If high school students can handle it, can’t we? 


CORRECTION | The real ‘Hotel Rwanda’: A March 2 article on 
Page 7 about sssociate business professor Roger Putzel’s experience 


in the Hotel Des Mille Collines during the Rwandan genocide incor- 
rectly stated his first name as Robert. 
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As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspa- 
per of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the 
community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and 
entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


PHOTO OF THE WEEK | BOY by Bart 








Photo by Sean Cooley 


Junior Bart Liro does shoulder shrugs with 100-pound bar bells on March 1. A business major, Liro 
said he wants to own or manage a gym after he graduates. He has been weight training for four years. 


Letters to the Editor 








Dream on 

I read with interest the article 
about the male suitemates who 
belonged to DREAM _ who 
trashed their suite. I was taken 
aback by the excuse-making and 
complaining about the very mild 
consequences they got. I am 
familiar with the DREAM pro- 
gram and the good work they do 
and wonder why guys who can’t 
take responsibility for their 
actions are permitted to continue 
to be role models for children and 
to work with, even “advise,” par- 
ents on parenting issues. é 

Clunan’s statement that, 
“You put eight big guys together, 
it’s unavoidable,” tells me he 
should immediately be placed in 


Dave Landers’ Men _ and 
Masculinity course or Kim 
Swartz’s Gender Issues in 


Society. 

Piperno blames the holes in 
their walls on visitors to their 
rooms. Clunan blames “Res 
Life” for being “disorganized” 
and complained that they couldn't 
move on a- weekend that would 
be most convenient to them. The 
main statement to the communi- 





ty: “The whole thing just kind of 
snowballed.” 

Why not, “We’re deeply 
sorry and look forward to making 
reparations to the community. As 
far as our positions with 
DREAM, we feel bad that our 
actions may have cast a negative 
light on the program. We take our 
positions as role models to 
younger boys seriously, and want 
to show them and DREAM that 
we take responsibility for our 
actions.” 

We’re reassured at the end of 
the article that they’re doing OK. 
Like the readers were so worried 
about their inconvenient move? I 
don’t think so. 

Sharon Lamb 
Psychology professor 


Thanks for skiing 


Dear Members of the SMC 
Community: 

As we head into the second 
half of the season (and the best 
skiing and snowboarding condi- 
tions of the year), I would like to 
take a moment to thank St. 
Michael’s College for their sup- 
port of Smugglers’ Notch Resort. 


It has been a pleasure to 
work with the college staff and 
administration as well as the stu- 
dents on the new pass program. It 
was an honor for us to host the 
first St. Michael’s Winter 
Carnival, and we have appreciat- 
ed all of the positive comments 
from SMC employees, students, 
parents and alumni. 

As with any new collabora- 
tive program (especially a colle- 
giate season’s pass program that 
is the first of its kind in the coun- 
try), I’m sure there are some 
areas that we as a resort can 
improve upon as we move for- 
ward. 

Any constructive criticism 
would be welcome. Thanks again 
for your support and participa- 
tion, and have a great winter! 

Steve Wry 
Director of skiing & snow- 
boarding, Smugglers’ Notch 


Write us 


The Defender welcomes 
responses to its columns 
and editorials. 
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If you could go anywhere 
for spring break, where 
would it be and whom 
would you bring with you? 


“Never Never Land, 
because | want to learn 
how to sword fight.” 


Micah Sanguedolce, '06 


“We would go with 
each other to Fiji, 
because the Real 
World went there.” 





Julie Hintlian, ’08 
Aly Szymaszek, ’08 


“I'd take my roommate to 
Disney World because 
she’s never been. We’d go 
on Splash Mountain and 
Tower of Terror.” 





Laura Mann, '07 


“Minnesota with the Make 
A Wish girls. | want to see 
my niece.” 


Mike Keating, ’ 





“Barbados with Johnny 
Depp because | love him. 
He’s my favorite actor.” 


Maritza Cruz, ’'06 


“I'd go to Cabo with 
William Wallace from 
‘Braveheart’. He’d be my 
bodyguard and drinking 
buddy.” 


Tom Pion, ’06 


“Hawaii with Tom Brady, 
because he’s such a stud. 
We'd play some golf and 
throw the football around.” 


Peter DeFalco, ’08 


‘’d take Marc 
vanderHeyden to Holland 
so | can see him in wood- 
en shoes. 


Megan Audet, ’07 


SPEAKS 
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St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue squad poses for a picture with the Honduran Red Cross volunteers in front of 
the ambulance they donated to the Hondurans. 


Fire and Rescue go to Honduras 


SMC donates ambulance to Honduras Red Cross 


By Jelean Durrant 
Staff Writer 


A baby boy in Honduras was 
almost named Michael in honor 
of the St. Michael’s Fire and 
Rescue Squad, that donated the 
ambulance he was born in. The 
ambulance was “way more sani- 
tary” than the back of the old 
SUV he would have been born in, 
said senior Angela DeBlasio, a 
member of the rescue squad. 

Two weeks after the baby 
was born, DeBlasio, five other 
members of the rescue squad, and 
alumna Kristen Mahoney arrived 
in Choloma, Honduras. They vis- 
ited over the January break and 
spent a week training members of 
the Honduran Red Cross in a 
range of basic life support skills. 
The students also taught them 
how to operate the truck and 
equipment it was filled with. 

“They are great people who 
worked their butts off with no 
supplies,” DeBlasio said. “We 
know that both the supplies and 
the ambulance that we donated 
will make a huge difference in 
their response to different emer- 
gencies.” 

The squad donated the 
ambulance to the Honduras Red 
Cross when it received a message 
from the Rotary Club of 
Middlebury that one was needed. 

“We had just gotten two new 
ambulances from the Road 
Rescue Company, so we donated 
the older one to Honduras,” 
Beyer said. 

In order to give the volun- 
teers at the Red Cross the proper 
training and operation mecha- 
nisms needed, the squad went to 
Honduras and spent five days 
training them. 

“We taught them CPR, 
bleeding control and splinting, 
bandaging; trauma assessment, 
medical assessment, obtaining 
vital signs, and motor vehicle 
accident extrication, among a 
host of other things,” DeBlasio 
said. 

When 


sophomore squad 


person’s blood pressure. 


member Beth Thomas and Beyer 
responded to an emergency, they 
were shocked to see the condi- 
tions of the hospital. 

“The hospital was extremely 
unsanitary,” Thomas said. “There 
were so many patients piled in 
the emergency room, some 
bleeding with open wounds. 
There was so many of them and 
no where to put them all. There 
was no real order.” 

When Beyer got food poi- 
soning and was sent to a private 
hospital, he was surprised by the 
superior quality. 

“The public hospital for the 
poor was just unbelievably atro- 
cious,” Beyer said. “I paid $250 
to stay in a private hospital that 
was so much money compared to 
the public one for the poor citi- 
zens. It was nicer than any hospi- 
tal I had ever seen. I had a huge 
room, a private bathroom and my 
own patio. It was unreal. It shows 
the huge contrast between citi- 
zens who have money and the 
larger population who don’t.” 

The rescue team still enjoyed 
the trip and has already planned a 
second trip for May 20. Ten stu- 
dents will be traveling to 
Honduras for 10 days to continue 
to help the people there, Thomas 
said. 

Thomas, who is returning 
with the group in May, said it will 
be a more focused. 

“When we went the first 





A Honduran firefighter helps teach Red Cross volunteers how to take a 


time, we had no idea what we 
were getting into,” Thomas said. 
“Now we have a better idea of 
what their needs are and we can 
get more in depth on specifics of 
how to deal with things like gun- 
shot wounds, which we found out 
is their most common injury. We 
will also have different areas 
where we will rotate the jobs like 
pressure screening. We plan to 
help dig wells which will allow 
them to pump cleaner water to 
reduce the risk of Hondurans get- 
ting dengue fever and malaria 
from the contaminated water that 
was caused by Hurricane Mitch.” 

Thomas said it will be 
rewarding to see how far they’ ve 
come using the skills they were 
taught. ’ 
The first trip cost $800 per 
student. Students fundriased and 
received money from the Milton 
Rotary Club. The trip in May will 
be funded by MOVE Inter- 
national, the squad, and other. 
forms of fund-raising. 

“This experience was 
absolutely amazing and what 
stood out to me the most was the 
heart and soul that these 
Honduran volunteers put into the 
Red Cross,” DeBlasio said. 
“They really wanted us down 
there. They can’t wait to see us 
again in May and though I’m not 
going this second time around, I 
know those that are going can’t 
wait to see them as well.” 
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Junior Mike Mosey, sophomore Liz Hartford and sophomore Ian Gauthier as the cow, rehearse a scene from 
their upcoming musical “Into the Woods.” 


Drama Club goes 
‘Into the Woods’ 
for fairy-tale musical 


By Kelly Murphy 
Staff Writer 


Almost three years of hard 
work is coming to a close as the 
Drama Club prepares to debut its 
completely student-run produc- 
tion of “Into The Woods,” written 
by James Lapine. 

Students have been working 
on the play Monday through 
Friday from 7 to 11 p.m. 

The idea for the student pro- 
duction of “Into the Woods” 
started three years ago with now 
— president of the Drama Club, 
John Hart, and now-vice presi- 
dent, Sarah Payson. 

“No one person really came 
up with the idea,” Payson said. 
“We thought of it, talked to some 
people about it and it really took 
off from there. Everything just 
came together.” 

“Into The Woods” is a fairy- 
tale-like musical, Payson said. In 
the first act, a childless baker and 
his wife set out into the woods to 
reverse a curse set on their fami- 
ly in order to have a child. They 
run into different fairy-tales, such 
as Cinderella, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Little Red Riding 
Hood and Rapunzel. 


The second act deals with 
what happens after happily ever 
after, Payson said. 

“Tt makes you think, after 
‘happily ever after’ things just 
don’t end, you have to be careful 
what you wish for,” Payson said. 

Recently the Drama Club 
went in front of the Student 
Association to request an addi- 
tional fund of $3,000 for its play, 
but later decided not to take the 
money. 

“We didn’t want to put the 
Drama Club in an awkward situ- 
ation money-wise next year,” 
Payson said. Musicals cost a lot 
of money, and the play is being 
funded by the Drama Club, the 
theatre department, and Drama 
Club members, Payson said. The 
play is free of charge. 

This project, which consists 
of contributions from 60 to 75 
students, mainly seniors, looked 
to the outside community for 
help. Local musicians are being 
hired to contribute, and addition- 
al props and services are being 
loaned by the University of 
Vermont and Middlebury 
College. 

“We are all skilled in differ- 
ent aspects. Over the past couple 





‘Into the Woods’ 


When: March 31, April 1- 
3, April 6-8 
Time: 8 p.m. 


Where: McCarthy Arts 
Center 

Written by: James Lapine 
Music and Lyrics by: 
Stephen Sondheim 


years we have trained and taught 
ourselves more,” Hart said. 

The project has three faculty 
advisers from the Fine Arts 
department: John Devlin, Peter 
Harrigan and Catherine Hurst. 

“Some of the students have 
started working on this about two 
and a half years ago,” Harrigan 
said. “It was exciting to watch the 
process, especially now as it all 
comes together.” 

Although there were some 
minor bumps along the way, stu- 
dents have rose to the occasion, 
Harrigan said. 

As the main stage is almost 
completely finished, the students 
are starting to see their labor of 
love become a reality. 

“It is really exciting to see it 
all come together,” Payson said. 

Harrigan has enjoyed work- 
ing with the Drama Club and is 
looking forward to seeing the 
audience resonse. 

“They’ve been great, really 
enthusiastic,” Harrigan said. “I 
think audiences would really 
enjoy it.” 











FIOROSCOPE.S 


By Sean Cooley 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

There is no one else in the world like you. 
Streak through the Quad to proclaim your 
uniqueness. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

You should look into creating your own 
pro hockey league. Mario Lemieux and 
Steve Yzerman are probably bored of 
spending time with their families. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

Smoke with your best friend and then 
make a trek to the nearest White Castle. 
Hilarity should ensue. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Quit listening to the same Tim McGraw 
album over and over again ... over and 
over again ... it sucks. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Practice telling off your boss this week. If 
the jerk ever fires you, you'll want to go 
down in a blaze of glory. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Take a few moments to do some research 
on beer pong. Celebrate its culture by 
participating in its national pastime this 
weekend. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

Start eating more fruit. No, Lifesavers and 
Gummi Bears don’t count. Buy a nice big 
grapefruit and eat it in one sitting. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

You have been looking to learn a new skill. 
Try sword swallowing. A diminished gag 
reflex is sure to pay off later on in life. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

You will need to answer some important 
life questions this week. The answers are: 
“No,” “Yes,” “chicken quesadilla,” and 
“the left one.” 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

The cafeteria will be serving tater tots this 
week. When anyone asks if you’re going 
to eat your tots, tell that freaking idiot to 
go find their own. Remember to vote for 
Pedro. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Starved for entertainment? Try committing 
an act of animal cruelty. The squirrels on 
campus have grown too fat and smug; they 
need to be taught a lesson. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

Be nice to all journalism majors. It’s a 
rough life. interviewing people who hate 
the media, editing the same text 20 times 
and still having typos, and then finding 
time to make up bogus horoscopes. 
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St. Michael’s preliminary design of their new Web site. The redesign will cost about $180,000, says Chief Information Officer Bill Anderson. “It’s going to be expensive, but 
it will also be worthwhile,” says assistant director of admissions Morgan Phillips. 


Out with the old, in with the new 


St. Michael’s revamps Web site to cater to users needs 


By Michael DeGrandpre 
Staff Writer 


This June, Web users will be sur- 
prised when they see the old replaced by 
the new as the college’s Web site 
receives a drastic face-lift. 

“It’s really going to be worthwhile,” 
said Anne Conaway Peters, director of 
marketing and a member of the 20-per- 
son Web council established by the pres- 
ident’s cabinet in the summer of 2003. 

One of the reasons St. Michael’s 
looked to redesign the Web site was 
because the current site, run on an 
Internet software program called con- 
tent manager system, has become worn 
out, Conaway Peters said. 

“We came to a fork in the road,” she 
said. “Either keep the site or take a 
brand new, fresh look.” 

After careful review, executive mem- 
bers of the college agreed it was time 
for a change. 

For a year, the Web council looked 
closely at Web sites of other colleges 
and universities, to decide exactly what 
it was looking for. Then, it set up crite- 
iia and sent out bids to prospective Web 
d2sign companies. 

LiquidMatrix, a Buffalo, N.Y., com- 
pany that specializes in creating sites for 
higher education institutions, was cho- 
sen. Redesigning the site will cost an 
estimated $180,000, said Chief 
Information Officer Bill Anderson. 

“It’s going to be expensive, but it 
will also be worthwhile,” said Morgan 
Phillips, assistant director of admis- 
sions. “Once people use the Web site, 
they will quickly realize how great it 
is.” 

A public sneak-preview of the new 
site was shown to a group of about 20 
community members on March 3 in the 


We want prospective 
students to feel as 
though they have a real 
connection with the 
school when they use 
our Web site. 


— Morgan Phillips 
assistant director of admissions 
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Hoehl Welcome Center. In the presenta- 
tion, Conaway Peters explained the rea- 
sons and plans for the redesign. 

The Web site will be redesigned in 
three phases, each with a major audi- 
ence in mind. The first phase, which 
has been under way for several months, 
will target prospective students. 

Phase two will focus on the needs 
and wants of alumni and parents, and 
phase three will examine the current stu- 
dents and how the Web site can be best 
designed to serve each of their needs. 

The new site will be more personal 
through the use of portals, Phillips said. 
This means that, as with Amazon.com, 
the computer will recognize returning 
users and tailor what they see on screen 
to their interests. 

“We want prospective students to 
feel as though they have a real connec- 
tion with the school when they use our 
Web site,” Phillips said. 

A portal is a Web site with a data- 
base running underneath it, Conaway 
Peters said. As users log on for the first 
time, they will enter select pieces of 
information and the computer will store 
their information and recall it when it 


recognizes the user has returned. 

Thirty percent of colleges have a 
portal system in place, while 50 percent 
of schools are either constructing new 
sites with portals or taking them into 
serious consideration, according to a 
recent study by Educause, an associa- 
tion whose goal is to advance higher 
education through information technol- 
ogy. 

Three versions of the new Web site 
were proposed to college officials. 
Panel discussions have been held over 
the past month with prospective and 
current students, parents and alumni to 
narrow down the choices and to estab- 
lish the pros and cons of each version. 

LiquidMatrix and members of the 
Web site and marketing departments 
have compiled the components that 
panel members liked the. best, and have 
created what they call the beta version 
of the site, which will now be massaged, 
Conaway Peters said. 

From an admissions stand point, the 
Web site will serve an even greater pur- 
pose. It will allow students to easily 
apply online using the Common 
Application and supplement. 

Because LiquidMatrix was recently 
bought by a Virginia-based company 
called Datatel — the same company that 
provides the college with the software to 
enter and store student records —— there 
will be less data entry time for admis- 
sion office administrations, and more 
time to accurately process the paper 
parts involved in applying for admis- 
sion, Phillips said. 

Sophomore English major Paige 
Tepping is looking forward to the 
improvements. “The current site can be 
confusing to get the information I want 
quickly,” she said. 

Tepping, and other users, will have 


to wait for the new site to be crossed 
over. Brian McDonald, director of Web 
site development, said there are more 
than 5,000 pages linked in the college’s 
site that will have to be copied to the 
new template design. This job will take 
incredible patience, but it will offer eev- 
ery department the opportunity to 
update their pages, some of which have 
not been updated since they were creat- 
ed three to four years ago, McDonald 
said. 


To a visitor, it’s barren desert. 
To our supporters, 
it’s bustling with life. 


Join.us today. Visit nature.org 
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Vermonters from fishing 


By Sara Randolph 
Staff Writer 


As the sun began to descend 
behind the mountains casting a 
vast shadow over a frozen snow- 
covered Shelburne Pond, there 
was a noticeable drop in temper- 
ature as Carl Ayotte, a resident of 
South Burlington, ducked his 
head deeper into the neck of his 


parka 


hobby,” he said, jiggling the han- 
dle of his fishing rod. “Although 
I’ve been doing this for 10 to 15 
years, it’s the cold that I can 
never quite get used to.” 

Two cross-country skiers 
glided by on milky-white snow 
weathered from the wind. The 
sky held few clouds, and small 
fishing huts were scattered across 
the pond as Mount Mansfield 
loomed over cottages bordering 
the pond in the distance. 

A bucket held Ayotte’s catch- 
es for the day, its bottom filled 
with perch, some lifeless, some 
barely wiggling. Having ice 
fished for the last two hours, he 
found were bighting his glow-in- 
the-dark bibits (fishing lures). 

“Having the right bait can 
make all the difference,” Ayotte 
said. 

Ice fishing has a strong fol- 
lowing in Vermont, with a history 
dating back centuries. It is much 
different from fishing in the sum- 
mer, from the techniques used to 
the equipment and bait. 

There are two types of ice 
fishing. One uses a small fishing 
rod, known as a jig, and the other 
is a tip-up or jack. Tip-ups consist 
of two bars in the shape of an X 
that sits on the ice above the hole 
along with a bar going down the 
center of the X that goes into the 
water. At the top of the bar is a 


“Ice fishing is a great 


flag, and at the bottom a reel, or 
spool, that holds raveled line with 
a hook at its end. 

Sophomore Tyler Johnson 
‘began ice fishing as a youth with 
his father and uncles. He picked 
up the hobby again about three 
years ago when he started fishing 
with his brothers and friends. 

Ice fishing was a fun hobby, 
but Johnson quickly learned that 
it can also be dangerous. 

“ve been hooked so many 
times,” he said, wading his fin- 
gers through his tackle box. “One 
time a few years ago, my sister 
caught a fish and as I helped take 
it off the hook, my dad also 
caught a fish. His surprised reac- 
tion made my sister turn, pulling 
the hook into my knuckle. I did- 
n’t feel it because my hands were 
so numb.” 

While at school, Johnson 
fishes on Shelburne Pond. 

“You have to know the area 
you’re fishing so you know what 
you’re fishing for,” he said. “I 
fish for perch when I’m jigging, 
and with tip-ups I fish for pike, 
walleye, and salmon — any type 
of big fish. At school I throw 
them back, but at home I filet and 
eat them.” 

Fishers use an auger to cut a 
hole in the ice. It’s a large 
drilling tool with two blades on 
its bottom that can create holes 4 
to 12 inches wide. Ice safe 
enough to walk on must be 4to 6 
inches thick. 

Once the hole is cut, the fish- 
erman attaches a small weight 
called a sounder to the hook and 
lowers it to the bottom, letting 
him know how deep to go, 
Johnson said. When it hits bot- 
tom, the fisherman reels the line 
up and sets it 12 to 18 inches off 
the bottom. He then pulls the line 
out of the water, removes the 
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sounder and hooks a minnow or a 
shiner through its backbone and 
uses it for bait. 

When a fish bites, it activates 
a lever that sets off the flag, noti- 
fying the fisherman on the sur- 
face. The fisherman removes the 
apparatus from the water and 
slowly pulls up the line until he 
feels pressure. With a quick yank, 
he sets the hook in the fish’s 
mouth. When the fish is hooked, 
he pulls it up through the hole. 

Johnson often sets up five to 
seven tip-ups while jigging at the 
same time. The fish are attracted 
to jigs, shiny lures that come in 
all colors. 

“Color plays a big role in ice 
fishing. Some days fish will go 
for the blue ones, sometimes red. 
You have to be ready to put on 
whatever they’re biting at,” 


FISHIN’ 


Senior Steve Marko ice fishes with his friends on Shelburne Pond. 





Photo by Sara Randolph 
Senior TJ Sousa holds up the northern pike he and his friends caught 
on on Feb. 6. That night, he ate the fish as part of his Super Bowl 
Sunday dinner. 


Johnson said. 

Safety is a major concern on 
the ice. 

“Always be aware of the ice 
you’re on and how thick it is. 
Watch for stress cracks, which 
are caused by ice shifting and 
opening up,” Johnson said. 

Portable shanties are also 
popular items. These are small, 
floorless huts used to fish inside 
of, shielding the fishermen from 
bitter winds. The shelters come in 
all shapes and sizes, some made 
of nylon canvas, wood or plastic. 

“The hardest part about ice 
fishing is keeping warm in the 
elements,” Johnson said. 

Senior TJ Sousa has only ice 
fished two days in his life, but 
he’s already hooked. His first 
time ice fishing was with seniors 
Sean O’Connell and Steve Marko 





Photo by Ryan Georgenes 


on the weekend of Feb. 5 and 6. 

“Steve had been ice fishing 
before, so he invited us to do it 
for the weekend. We spent seven 
hours that Saturday on Shelburne 
Pond as well as six or seven 
hours on Sunday, which was 
Super Bowl Sunday,” he said. 
“The weather was beautiful. We 
were running around wearing T- 
shirts, but weren’t worried at all 
about it being warm out. It would 
take a long time for the ice to 
melt. The entire pond was 18 to 
24 inches thick.” 

Sousa used wooden tip-ups 
to catch 26 perch on the first day. 
The second day, he and his 
friends used larger bait and 
caught larger fish — about eight to 
10 northern pike. Northern pike 
are slender fish weighing 10 to 40 
pounds with shades of olive- 
green, brown, gold, and rows of 
light oval spots. 

The northern pike have to be 
more than 20 inches long to be 
taken home. The longest they 
caught was 22 inches, Sousa said. 

Sousa and friends fileted and 
grilled the fish and ate it that 
night. 

Sousa, O’Connell and 
Marko plan to ice fish again dur- 
ing last ice and hopefully do 
some camping. 

“T had never gone ice fishing 
before and just going out there 
was so relaxing. You could do 
absolutely anything out there. 
Anytime we saw a flag go up, we 
ran over. It was almost like an 
exercise, Sousa said. “As soon 
as the guys want to go again, I’m 
definitely going out.” 
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Magic Hat hosts biggest party in Burlington 











20,000 people flock to Church Street for 10th annual Mardi Gras parade 


By Kayla Scally 
Features Editor 


It was a kaleidoscope of col- 
ors during the 10th annual Magic 
Hat Mardi Gras parade on Feb. 
25 as 20,000 people stood shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with their hands 
in the air, hoping to catch strands 
of beads as they rained down on 
the crowd. 

Magic Hat Brewing Co., the 
event’s sponsor, spent a year 
organizing the parade. 

“We bought 170,000 strands 
of beads for the floats to throw to 
the crowd, Lake Champlain 
donated 200 pounds of chocolate 
to throw,” said Shelly Williams, 
Minister of Fermentation Elation 
Relations of Magic Hat’s market- 
ing department. “Sometimes the 
individual floats threw their own 
things, like Seven Days gave out 
Frisbees and Timberlane Dental 
Group gave toothbrushes.” 

Each float had its own theme 
and everyone had his or her 
favorite. 

“The ‘Wizard of Oz’ float 
was the best because it was really 
creative and I think they put a lot 
of time and effort into it,” senior 
Evan O'Neill said. 

Senior Michael Christian 
preferred the float made by a 
local bank. 

“Northfield Savings Bank 
had a float with a big pig with a 
Red Sox hat on it ... I liked it 
because I love the Red Sox, and 
they were throwing out beads 
with a piggie keychain on it,” he 
said as he held up his beads. 

For a good cause 

There were 31 paying floats 
and four sponsors who created 
floats. Each paying float paid 
$200 to participate. Magic Hat 
donated all proceeds from the 
parade to the Women’s Rape 
Crisis Center. More than $11,000 
was raised this year for the organ- 
ization, Williams said, making it 
the center’s largest fundraiser in 
Burlington. 

Jessie Holmes, development 
director at the Rape Crisis 
Center, said the money is impor- 
tant to sexual assault survivors. 

“The money is used to sup- 
port the survivors of sexual vio- 
lence and people affected by sex- 
ual violence in Chittenden 
County through a 24-hour, seven- 
day-a-week hot line, and advoca- 
cy in hospitals and courtrooms,” 
Holmes said. 

Magic Hat was happy to be 
able to sponsor the parade and 
give back to the community. 

“We believe the community 
and the businesses have a give- 
and-take relationship,” Williams 
said. “If we’re doing something 
like this, we might as well help 
the community and give back to 
them.” 

Magic Hat has been donating 
its proceeds to the Rape Crisis 
Center for seven years. The first 
three years, it gave its proceeds to 
Vermont Cares, a non-profit 
AIDS research organization. 

“We decided early on that 





ke 
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The Seven Days Space Cowboys throw Mardi Gras beads to an enthusiastic crowd. Magic Hat Brewing Co. purchased 170,000 strands of Mardi 


' Gras beads to toss into the crowd. 





Everyone on Church Street, including their pets, wore beads around 
their necks to celebrating Mardi Gras. 


rather than disperse the money to 
a bunch of organizations, we 
would donate it to one organiza- 
tion,” Williams said. “We chose 
the Women’s Rape Crisis Center 
because the problems of rape, 
STDs, AIDS, and homelessness. 
They are all directly related to 
alcohol consumption. We made 
an active decision to support the 
causes and help diminish the 


problem.” 
Award-winning floats 
American Flatbread came in 
first place for the Best Float con- 
test and Seven Days won Most 
Money Raised with their space 
cowboy float. Both companies 
received one night of lodging and 
two-day lift tickets for 10 people 
at Smugglers’ Notch Resort, 
Williams said. : 


pating in the parade. 


The floats began their trek 
through downtown Burlington on 
King Street, continued on to 
South Winooski Avenue, Main 
Street, Church Street and ended 
on Cherry Street. 

Jam-packed downtown 

Behind the final float, a 
group of people held up a sign 
that said, “Then Silence,” but 
there was anything but silence at 
the end of the parade. Thousands 
continued celebrating on Church 
Street. Others crowded the 
downtown bars. 

“Everyone was at the bars 
drinking and it was only like 3 
o’clock,” senior Elizabeth Barry 
said. “There were lines outside 
by 4 o’clock and no one could get 
into What Ale’s You by 7. Ri- 
Ra’s was crowded, too. 
Everywhere was.” 

Businesses loved the flood 
of people, but for travelers, it was 
more of an inconvenience. 

“A large portion of down- 
town had to be blocked,” said 


The Northfield Savings Bank float, above, was one of 35 floats partici- 





Chief Walter Decker, the public 
information officer for the 
Burlington Police Department. 
“The number of intersections or 
streets blocked off varied up to 
about 12 in downtown. 
Burlington.” 

In addition to the seven 
police officers scheduled to work 
the day of the parade, Magic Hat 
anticipated a large crowd and 
hired 12 more officers to help 
with traffic control and to con- 
duct the parade. Another 400 


volunteers also helped with 
crowd control. 
Despite the 23-degree. 


weather, Williams said the parade 
was a big success. 

“Everything ran smoothly 
and a part of the reason is 
because we get huge support 
from the Church Street 
Marketplace and the Burlington 
Police Department and Fire 
Department,” she said. “It was 
the biggest party in Burlington, 
even when it was freezing out- 
side!” 
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COLUMNS 


Be wary of foreign jails 


he thought of Spring break 
TT in the air. Mid-terms, 

papers and projects have 
piled over the past two weeks, 
and students - passa 
keepremind- © S 
ing them- ‘EDITOR 
selves there _ lil. 
is a light at ty 
the end of 
the tunnel. 
Sun, friends, 
clear water 
and white 
sandy beach- 
es are con- 
stantly find- 
ing their way into the minds of 
eager spring-breakers. Students 
are anxiously awaiting the time 
when they can pack up their 
bathing suites, shorts, T-shirts 
and tank tops and await, with 
suitcases in hand, their departure 
times. Resorts anticipate the 
craziness that is inevitable when 
college students from. all across 
the country come together for a 
week of solid drinking and party- 
ing in paradise. But are resorts 
and expensive packages really 
the best way to go? 

I’m not going to knock the 
trips to Cancun or the Bahamas, 
because I would be the first one 
to sign up, but unless a few thou- 
sand dollars magically appeared 
in my bank account there is no 






Kate 
Ouellette 


way I would be able to make this 
magical trip happen. Not only 
are students paying a couple 
grand to get drunk, tan and toast- 
ed, they are foreseeably at higher 
risk of getting into serious trou- 
ble than those students who 
choose to visit their grandparents 
in Florida. 

According to an article by the 
U.S. Department of State about 
Travel Safety, more than 2,500 
Americans are arrested while 
traveling outside the U.S., during 
Spring break or other types of 
vacations. Students have been 


- arrested for disorderly conduct, 


appearing too drunk in public 
places, underage drinking and 
drunk driving. Students assume 
the laws in other countries are the 
same, or at least similar to those 
of the United States, when in 
reality they're completely differ- 
ent. Being arrested or thrown in 
jail in another country is a scary 
thought. The American govern- 
ment has no power to help arrest- 
ed Americans get back to the 
states. If you break their laws, 
you’re on your own until they 
decide to have mercy on you. 
Imagine partying in Acapulco, 
stumbling home and_ being 
picked up and put in jail by the 
local police. People who offend 
other countries’ laws, have no 
other choice but to face the ruth- 


More than 2,500 
Americans are 
arrested while 

traveling outside the 

U.S. during Spring 

break or other types 
of vacations 
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less penalties that may, and at 
often times do, include long 
prison sentences. Mexican pris- 
ons, according to tourists who 
have previously traveled there, 
have been known to have no 
qualms about taking prisoner’s 
money, not contacting a friend or 
family member to let them know 
about the prisoner’s whereabouts, 
or ever even letting them out of 
jail at all. Breaking laws in other 
countries is dangerous and often 
times, unintentional. The moral 
of the story, if you’re going out- 
side the country, use common 
sense and stay out of jail. 

And although I would love to 
go to Jamaica or Cabo San Lucas, 
I along with my roommate are 
traveling to Florida to spend the 
week with grandma and grandpa. 
I would like to debate that this 
trip is a lot more economical and 


an overall better trip than any 
other planned package deal. 
Think about it, all my roommate 
and I have to pay for is the air 
fare. When we get down there 
everything else will be free. We 
don’t have to worry about getting 
a hotel room, buying any sort of 
passes or getting arrested. Lying 
around a pool or massaging our 
feet in pearly white sand is going 
to be the extent of our hard-ships. 
For one solid week, school will 
be completely out of our minds, 
cash will stay in our wallets and 
won’t be thrown away on cheap 
tourist tokens. We will come back 
with the same great tan as every- 
one else but we will have spent at 
least $1,500 less for our fun in 
the sun. 

At the risk of sounding like my 
mother, be safe everyone. 
Realize if you need to travel with 
your passport that’s a pretty good 
indication to watch your actions 
and consider checking out the 
country’s laws ahead of time so 
you know how excessive you can 
be without getting caught. 


Contact Kate Ouellette at kouel- 
lette@smcvt.edu 





Turn that frown upside down 


n my 23 years of living on 

this planet, I have witnessed a 

gradual, yet harsh flux of 
restless, unhappy people of my 
generation. I see it on the stony 
faces of students walking to and 
from class and in the lunch room 
when I will hear the words, “this 
tastes totally 
gross man!” 
I hear it on 
WWPV 
“The Mike,” 
when some- 
one will 
comment 
that a band 
“sucks,” and 
at the Japhy 
Ryder/Roots 
Concert, 
although 
most of you seemed to enjoy 
yourselves. I see it in your body 
language during a chemistry or 
biology lab upon handling, 
species or substances which are 
not really harmful to the bearer in 
any way. What is it that is mak- 
ing Generations X and Y so 
moody and restless? It seems as 
though many of the new trends in 
music, sports, food, clothing and 
academics aren’t getting through 
to us or impressing us. It seems to 
me that our generation has 
become too (if you’ll indulge me) 
anticipatory. 

Yes, you read that right, antic- 
ipatory. You won’t find that in 
any universally-recognized dic- 
tionary. “What are we doing?” 
“How does this work?” “When 


obit 
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Burke 


are we going to eat?” “What are 
you gettin’ at the Bevy?” “Whose 
townhouse is havin’ the big rager 
Saturday?” “What’s your screen 
name?” “Will you be my 
Facebook friend?” “What time is 
our lacrosse practice tomorrow?” 

While I may not have accu- 
rately summed up the language 
of the typical Gen X’er, and | 


: apologize if I offended anyone, I 


do believe that our generation 
must learn how to let nature take 
its course. Let things flow and 
don;t worry about small, petty, 
trivial matters. 

Let me assure all of you, and 
excuse my arrogant choir-preach- 
ing prowess, but I believe that I 
have overcome this particularly 
perplexing behavioral problem. I 
am 23 years old, a liberal, native 
Vermont senior theater major 
who loves his music. I listen to 
music more then I watch televi- 
sion and | have already deter- 
mined that I want to work in 
radio when I graduate in May. 
Music is just one of the many 
things keeping me sane these 
days, besides my religion. I ama 
devout Roman Catholic and I 
believe that God is guiding me 
through this very transitional 
point in my young adult life. 

Aside from music and my reli- 
gion, I have friends, family and 
professors all lending me a help- 
ing hand, a smile and an occa- 
sional joke. The old expression, 
(slightly modified a bit) “no per- 
son is an island,” is completely 
and wholly true. We receive pos- 


46 
We are the elite 


because we are 
receiving a college 
education where 
others may not not 
get to. I would 
encourage all of you 
to make use of your 
elite status everyday 
and be thankful for 
all you have. 
79 


itive “vibes,” if you will, from 
others and we give others off in 
return. 

I also have, of course, all the 
basic creature comforts — food, 
water, shelter, and clothing. I 
love my life right now and I try 
not to take it for granted, because 
I know that not everybody in the 
world gets to claim ownership of 
our everyday luxuries. As my 
christian social ethics professor 
recently said, we as college stu- 
dents are among society’s elite 
even though we may not know it. 
We are the elite because we are 
receiving a college education 
where others may not get a 
chance to. I would encourage all 
of you to make use of your elite 
status every day and be thankful 
for all you have. These are hard 
times,.and some days you may 
feel like you just don’t want to go 


on. You want to go back to 
Massachusetts or Connecticut or 
wherever you call home, to work 
two jobs and chill out on the 
Cape for the rest of your life. 
Even if you have a different goal 
then what I painted above, you 
will get there, you will get 
through this, I have faith in you 
and so do the people who are 
close to you in your life. 

If this column has completely 
confused the (expletive deleted) 
out of you, and you still wear a 
dark, cloudy, anticipatory frown 
on your face then I have an obli- 
gation to write a little more clear- 
ly in my next column. But on the 
other hand, if you can understand 
what this article is trying to get 
at, then I salute you. Keep count- 
ing your blessings every day and 
take advantage of those creature 
comforts, and most importantly 
the people who love you, hence 
those things which keep you sane 
in this crazy time we call college. 
Insanity is truly temporary and 
truly “virtual” as Jamiroquai said. 
And to quote another popular 
pop/rock music icon:“The dark 
skies never last for all morning, a 
cloudburst doesn’t last all day 
and it’s not always going to be 
this gray. All things must pass, all 


things must pass away.” —George 


Harrison. 


Contact Edward Burke at 
eburke@ smcvt.edu 


Living in 
the light 


By Lynn Monty 


column, “A casual blackout 

for SMC,” I would like to 
add my two cents. Even though I 
am an adult learner here at St. 
Mike’s, I have been dubbed 
“cool” by quite a few of my 
classmates. I currently hold jun- 
ior status, a twelve-year marriage 
and two kids in elementary 
school. 

When I was in college the first 
time, I graduated with an associ- 
ate’s degree, and out into the 
world I went. I was 21, had my 
own car, my own money and best 
of all, a place in downtown 
Burlington. Yup, walking dis- 
tance to the bars! With ID in 
hand, my buddies and | partied 
night after night ... after night 
for three years straight. 

After I married and had a home 
in the suburbs, I found I brought 
downtown into this new domes- 
tic twist my life took. I even dis- 
covered a new game, “Drink and 
Dial.” I may have left the bar but 
the bar didn’t leave me. 

A few years ago I actually met 
up with my old drinking buddies. 
I drank like there was no tomor- 
row, like I still lived within walk- 
ing distance to my place. After 
the bar closed we poured our- 
selves into the parking lot 
singing and dancing like the 
fools we once were. 

I drove home drunk that night, 
to a husband worried I might be 
dead. I smacked a beer-soaked, 
cigarette-stained kiss on the 
dreaming brows of my two little 
ones at 2 a.m. As I left their 
rooms I knew they deserved bet- 
ter. I passed out in bed and woke 
up the next morning fully clothed 
and smelling not so fresh. 

I brought a lot more than the 
Labatt’s flu to the breakfast table 
that morning. I brought guilt. 
Even though I was in my 30’s, I 
sat with my family realizing for 
the first time I wasn’t 20 any- 
more. I could be in denial or I 
could be honest with myself that 
living this way is dangerous and 
drinking in moderation for me is 
impossible. Doug Early’s closing 
statement, “pass me a beer or 12” 
sums this up best. 

Did you know Random House 
paid Mick Jagger, lead singer for 
the Rolling Stones, $7 million to 
write his autobiography and a 
few years later he gave the 
money back claiming he could 
not remember anything? 

I have been completely toxin 
free for almost a year. No more 
casual blackouts for me. Now I 
live every day trying real hard to 
be the best me I can be. I am 
thankful it didn’t take a tragedy 
to get me here. Whether we 
admit it or not We serve as some- 
one’s example every moment. 
The people | most influence live 
with me, maybe yours do, too. 
There are many days | dream 
about disappearing into a 12- 
pack. But disappearing is not an 
option for me anymore. I am 
needed. And so are you guys. 


|: reference to Doug Early’s 
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CALENDAR 





9 
Wednesday 


Spelling Bee. St. Michael’s pres- 
ents a Centennial Celebration 
Spelling Bee for Literacy 
cosponsored by the Vermont 
Humanities Council in McCarthy 
Arts Center from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Musical entertainment. Higher 
Ground presents Atmosphere, a 
hip-hop group from Minneapolis 
along with band P.O.S. of 
Doomtree and Grayskull. $16 in 
advance $18 day of the show. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Show starts 
at9 p.m. 18 and older welcome. 





Thursday 


South Indian Music. St. 
Michael’s presents a performance 
of South Indian classical music. 
Maestro, Sangeet Samrat 
Chitraveena Ravikiran in 
McCarthy Arts Center at 7 p.m. 


Higher Ground showcase. 
Higher Ground presents Jon 
Cleary, who has a “salty sweet 
voice, masterful piano skills ans 
sharp lyrics said Higher Ground, 
along with Grace Potter & the 
Nocturnals. $14 in advance, $16 
day of the show. Doors open at 7 
p.m. Show starts at 8 p.m. All 
ages welcome. 


Fiddler on the Roof comes to the Flynn 


Photo from the FlynnCenter 


“Fiddler on the Roof” performs at the Flynn MainStage on 


March 13 and 14. 


1] 
Friday 


Showcase Lounge. Higher 
Ground presents Steve Forbert 
who says he aspires to make 
music that makes people feel bet- 
ter. $13 in advance, $15 day of 
the show. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
Show starts at 8 p.m. 18 and 
older welcome. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents The Samples, a rock group 
along with Luke Eriksen and 
Johari Window. $13 in advance, 
$15 day of the show. Doors open 
at 8 p.m. Show starts at 9 p.m. 
All ages welcome. 


A Tribute to Jazz. Drummer 
Roy Haynes comes to the Flynn 
MainStage at 8 p.m. Tickets for 
the event are $39, $33, and $27, 
and can be purchased at the Flynn 
Tix Regional Box Office at 153 
Main St. Burlington. 863-5966. 
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Saturday 


Volunteer Activities. St 
Michael’s presents the Fourth 
Annual National Season of 
Service with projects involving 
alumni in volunteer activities in 
19 cities across the country. The 
public is welcome to join in the 
festivities by helping the Vermont 
Special Olympics Winter Games 
at Bolton Valley. Call 888-448- 
7111 or email 
cfitzgerald@smcvt.edu to volun- 
teer. 


Creative Dance. The Flynn- 
Center presents Dancer/choreog- 
rapher Amy Chavasse. She 
returns with a colorful and inven- 
tive evening of new and recent 
work. Show starts at 8 p.m. $15 
adults, $11 students, tickets also 
available in person at the 


FlynnTix Regional Box office 
window at 153 Main St., 
Burlington. 863-5966. 


13 
Sunday 


CD release party. Guitarist Paul 
Asbell presents his latest CD, 
“Roots and Branches” at the 
FlynnSpace. Asbell will perform 
acoustic music following the 
debut of his CD. Show starts at 
7:30 p.m. $14 adults, $10 stu- 
dents, tickets also available in 
person at the FlynnTix Regional 
Box office window at 153 Main 
St., Burlington. 863-5966. 


Fiddler on the Roof. The 
Broadway National Tour of 
“Fiddler on the Roof’, comes to 
the Flynn MainStage. “One of 
the great masterpieces of 
American musical theater, brings 
music, boisterous dance, and rich 
humor.” Show starts at 7:30 p.m. 
Tickets for the performance 
range from $50 to $35. Tickets 
also available in person at the 
FlynnTix Regional Box office 
window at 153 Main St., 
Burlington. 863-5966. 


Itation Sound. Higher Ground 
presents Anthony B who will be 
performing African reggae. $17 
advance, $20 day of show Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Show starts at 9 
p.m. 18 and older. 


Hip-Hop. Check out the best 
Old School and Underground 
hip-hop in town. A-Dog and 
Nastee coming to Nectar’s. Call 
658-4771 for more information. 


Knocking on the door of my dream 


experience of.a “townhouse 

party” when I was a much 
younger, and annoying St. Mike’s 
student, who lived on Lyons 
fourth floor. 
I was too 
excited to 
realize that 
the _ party 
left when 
the _ three 
other fresh- 
men and | 
entered. We 
all still 
managed to 
have a good 
time even 
though the 
crowd had dwindled, and we 
owned the Beruit table since 
there was no one else around to 
challenge our amateur skills. 

The townhouses always 
seemed so out of reach as an 
underclassmen, arid after about a 
week of total confinement in a 
boxy cinderblock room, I was 
ready to trade in my top bunk for 
some house keys to the 300s. 

Of course, I moved down in 
rank the following year when | 
entered the slums of Alumni hall, 


[= clearly remember my first 
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Emily 
Heffernan 


home to a permanent funky 
stench, that even the most power- 
ful carpet cleaners can’t get out. 
Aside from this, I enjoyed the 
social scene that came with the 
dorm life. I had neighbors only a 
yell away, maids to clean my 
bathroom and free trash pick up 
right outside my door. Not a bad 
lifestyle for the every day college 
student. 

Next there was upperclass 
housing in the Ethan Allen apart- 
ments with my three lovely 
roommates. This was a real taste 
of living on your own, with only 
the support of the friendly physi- 
cal plant workers to replace our 
broken shower head and stop the 
obnoxious beeping from fire 
alarms with low batteries. Some 
of the luxuries in this beautiful 
apartment were a full-size fridge 
equipped with freezer. Now you 
and your closest friends can store 
your 30 racks with room to spare 
for the OJ and left over Purple 
Knights food. 

The stove is also very impor- 
tant in this high-class living style. 
The days of skimming the gro- 
cery isles for the most desirable 
microwaveable foods are over. 
Say goodbye to Easy Mac and 


1 
The townhouses 
always seemed so out 
of reach as an under- 
classman, and after 
about a week of total 
confinement in a 
boxy cinderblock 
room, I was ready 
to trade in my top 
bunk for some keys 


to the 300s. 
99 


Ramen noodles, and say hello to 
scrambled eggs and fresh choco- 
late chip cookies. No more leap- 
ing over the obstacles that clutter 
a small dorm room. Now you can 
walk freely, swing your arms and 
even run from room to room if 
you’re in the mood. 


_ As my junior year comes to an’ 


end, and | think about the upcom- 
ing year of senior housing, | find 
myself in shock. How did I get to 
be so old, and how is it possible, 
that in one more year I will be 
labeled a college graduate, ready 


for the working world? I feel 
smarter, but not to buy a house, 
raise some kids, and figure out 
my bills. 

As much as I’m dreading 
housing selection this week, and 


_all the drama that it will bring, I 


am excited about possibly living 
in the townhouse that I longed for 
as a freshman. But truthfully, it 
was worth the wait. I’ve enjoyed 
working my way up the housing 
ladder of success, because that 
will make the result even more 
enjoyable. If I had realized when 
I was a freshman that upperclass 
housing meant I would soon be 
leaving my home here at St. 
Mike’s, I think I would have 


15 
Tuesday 


A Casual Fiasco. Nectar’s hosts 
Casual Fiasco, which combines 
elements of rock, funk, and reg- 
gae. The Casual Fiasco has a 
sound that most fans can't seem 
to label. Shoe starts at 9:30 and is 
free of charge. 


17 
Thursday 


Musical entertainment. Higher 
Ground presents the Ryan 
Montbleau Band and describes 
them as a blues and slap-percus- 
sive acoustic guitar layered 
around Stevie Wonder-esque 
vocals along with Lucy Chapin. 
$5 in advance, $8 day of the 
show. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
show starts at 8 p.m. 18 and 
older. 


18 
Friday 


Special Notes. Josh Roseman- 
groove, scientist and space trom- 
bonist brings his new hard hitting 
crew to Nectar’s for a night of 
progressive funk, dub and jazz 
exploration. Show starts between 


LO LODO posse ROw, 


er or 


home 


soaked up more of the present 
than the future. So, to those of 
you with similar thoughts, don’t 
worry about the pounding feet in 
the room above you or washing 
your plastic dishes in the bath- 
room sink. Time flies too fast to 
bother with the little things. 


Contact Emily Heffernan at ehef- 
fernan@smcvt.edu 


PaPA FRANK’S 


Authentic Italian Food At Reasonable Prices 
Pizza e Calzones e Hot Subs e Pasta Dishes e Soups e Chili e Salad e Antipasto e Connoli e Spumoni 


Now Taking Reservations for Large Parties - Sunday thru Thursday 


Papa Frank’s Italian Restaurant 


We Accept the Knightcard 
Valid every day. Not valid for delivery. 


ST. MICHAEL’S STUDENTS TAKE 
10% OFF croc" ES 
i 

1 





ree 
13 West Center Street, Winooski ®@ Monday-Saturday |lam-10pm; Sunday 4pm-9pm 
For Take-out Call: 655-2423 ™ For Delivery Call: 865-FOOD 
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Sleep deprivation sneaks into students’ lives 


Students struggle without the recommended hours of sleep a night 


By Allen Briggs 
Staff writer 


First her eyelids start to fall. 
Then her chin dips towards her 
chest. Soon her whole upper 
body is slouched forward over a 
desk. After a few seconds, her 
head bobs back up, trying to stay 
awake just long enough to make 
it to the end of class. 

These “nodders,” usually are 
noticed most in the early morning 
classes. Dozing off is a difficult 
task to avoid for them. 

The nodder’s problem most 
likely has to do with sleep depri- 
vation. College students face a 
number of distractions that keep 
them up all night, from friends 
and work, to video games and 
surfing the Web. 

Students who don’t get enough 
sleep feel the effects the next 
morning in class. 

“1 daydream usually and lose 
concentration,” said junior Adam 
LeBouef, who gets about five to 
six hours of sleep a night. “My 
mind wanders.” 

Lack of sleep can affect a per- 
son’s immune system as well. A 
weakened immune system can 
lead to other health issues such as 
mono, although there is no direct 
link between lack of sleep and 
other illnesses said Bethany 
Lamell, lead sleep technician at 
the Fletcher Allen Sleep Center. 

Stress can be a major factor that 
limits sleep. 

“Stress usually leads to mild 
insomnia,” psychology professor 
Jeffrey Adams said. 

All symptoms of sleep depriva- 
tion depend on the individual, he 





Photo by Sean Cooley 


Amy Lee, a SIS student, catches up on sleep while studying in the library on Sunday, March 6. 


said, which makes it difficult to 
generalize about the causes. 
Sophomore Aaron Bernstein 

said his sleep patterns have 
improved since his first year. 

“T wasn’t waking up regularly at 
all,” Bernstein said. “I’m not 
missing any classes anymore.” 


Bernstein is a medic for Fire 
and Rescue, a job that disrupts 
his regular sleep patterns. “It can 
really throw off my sleep sched- 
ule.” 

The amount of sleep needed for 
a good night’s rest is different for 
all people, Lamell said. “It varies 


from person to person.” 

“On average, it’s about seven to 
eight hours per night.” She said 
most college students get five to 
six hours of sleep a night. 

Many factors other than length, 
can affect quality of sleep. “It not 
just the matter of time they sleep 


but quality of sleep,” Adams said. 
People go through four cycles of 
sleep, ranging from a light sleep 
at stage one, to a deep sleep at 
stage four. These cycles last 
about an hour and a half each, but 
outside factors disrupt the pattern 
throughout the night leading to 
increased fatigue said Lamell. 

Being under the influence of 
alcohol or smoking can also 
affect sleep patterns. 

“Alcohol fragments your sleep 
leaving you tired,” Lamell said. 
“We can wake up for three to five 
seconds and not remember that.” 

Having a regular sleep pattern 
can help prevent tiredness. “I try 
to get up at 8 a.m.,” Bernstein 
said. “I’m just trying to keep my 
sleep schedule normal.” 

Experts say it is not recom- 
mended to drive when you are 
feeling exceptionally tired. 

“There are 100,000 accidents 
per year involved with people 
falling asleep behind the wheel,” 
Lamell said. The best thing to do 
if you feel yourself dozing off 
behind the wheel is to pull over 
and take a quick nap, he said. 

Naps are inevitably a big part of 
college life. Long naps, however, 
are not recommended. 

“If someone takes a nap it 
should be less than an hour, 
because if they sleep for more 
than an hour, they can be more 
tired,” Lamell said. 

To maintain a healthy and 
active life, sleep is a major part of 
the equation. “If you want good, 
healthy sleep you have to eat 
well, you have to exercise, and 
you need a consistent sleep pat- 
tern,” Adams said. « 


College adds fitness classes as demand rises 
Yoga, kickboxing and Pilates prove to be big hit on campus 


By Lindsay McAnulty 
Staff writer 


Fourteen students sat cross- 
legged on the floor of the dance 
room in the Tarrant Center 
Wednesday night March 2. The 
lights of the room were dimmed, 
students eyes were closed, and 
there was absolute silence, except 
for the occasional instructor 
moderated exhale. 

The mirrored walls and 
wooden floors in the middle of 
the gym had been transformed 
into a yoga sanctuary. 

The popularity of intramural 
classes like yoga, taught by 
Emily Garrett on Wednesday 
nights, seems to be growing 
among students and faculty. The 
Intramural department offers 
classes in yoga, jazzercise, kick- 
boxing, and Pilates. The classes 
have become so popular, that 
Spring classes filled up in only 48 
hours. 

“It gets me pumped up 
before doing homework,” said 
first-year jazzercise student 
Emily Hubbard. “I got results 


Class times 
and costs 
Flow Yoga: Mondays 


6:30-7:45 p.m. $30 
Pilates: Thursdays 8-9 


p.m. $10 

Kripalu Yoga: 
Wednesdays 7:45-9:00 
p.m. $30... 
Cardio Kickboxing: 
Thursdays 7-8 p.m. 
$10 





from it really quickly, and all the 
moves can be tailored to your 
own abilities, so it’s a universal 
workout.” 

Director of Intramural and 
Recreational Sports Marcel 
Choquette said the jazzercise 
class was so popular this year that 
he is planning to add another 
class next semester. He also 
plans to add two more yoga class- 
es. 

“The program will continue 
and will grow,” he said. “There 


were a total of 143 students who 
participated in the program last 
year, and this semester alone 
there are at least 125 people 
involved, around a 60 percent 
increase for the year.” 

With growing interest, lim- 
ited gym time and space, many 
students were put on a waiting 
list. This semester 17 students 
were turned away from the kick- 
boxing class alone. The classes 
are limited to 25 people, a seem- 
ingly large class size, but 
Choquette said he counts on at 
least two to three students to 
miss every class. 

The demand for more class- 
es has been met over the last two 
years, but other obstacles also 
hinder the availability of classes. 

“Almost all the instructors 
teach somewhere else as well,” 
Choquette said, “so we’re trying 
to work around their schedule, as 
well as the other sports sched- 
ules.” 

Unlike most other intramural 
activities, individuals signing up 
for yoga, jazzercise, Pilates and 
kickboxing also are required to 


1 
It gets me pumped up 
before doing home- 
work. I got results 
from it really quickly 
and all the moves can 
be tailored to your 
own abilities so it’s a 
universal workout. 


— Emily Hubbard 
first-year 


79 


pay a fee with costs ranging, 
from $10 to $30. 

“We try to meet the salaries 
of other health club offers,” 
Choquette said. “The cost is 
based on how much it costs for 
each instructor, and helps cover 
some of our expenses.” 

Students aren’t the only ones 
getting involved in recreational 
activities. Many faculty members 


have also become interested in 
group fitness and can participate 
in a 50-minute yoga class offered 
Mondays and Wednesdays at 
noon for $4. 

Yoga instructor and interli- 
brary loan librarian Kristen 
Hindes began teaching faculty 
and students two years ago. 

“It’s a great opportunity for 
faculty to exercise and relax,” she 
said 

Periodicals manager, 
Bernadette Jones began taking 
yoga six years ago, and said fac- 
ulty classes are not quite as 
crowded as student classes. 

“It’s a drop-in class so atten- 
dance will vary from day to 
day,” she said. “There are usu- 
aly about 0 people in the class.” 

There is a steady interest for 
body sculpting 
“Intramural classes give people 
who are not necessarily the kind 
of people who enjoy things like 
floor hockey and volleyball a 
chance to find their special 
niche.” 


classes. 
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Kiteskiing takes over Lake Champlain 


Hundreds attend Kitestorm 2005 to give the up-and-coming sport a try 


By Elizabeth Hedden 
Staff Writer 


A skier zipped along the frozen lake, 
pulled by a large blue kite. His skis hit a man- 
made jump and he launched 15-feet into the 
air, then floated gently back to the ground. 
Dozens of other skiers and snowboarders were 
gliding across the snow pulled by kites. On 
February 26 and 27, over 400 people ventured 
out to the frozen waters of Lake Champlain for 
Kitestorm 2005, a two-day event with free 
snowkiting lessons and demonstrations. 

While large colorful kites attached to 
skiers and snowboarders may be a rare site in 
some regions, snowkiting, a winterized ver- 
sion of other wind-powered sports like wind- 
surfing and kitesurfing, has become one of the 
fastest growing winter sports in Vermont. 

D.J. Donahue was one of the many first- 
time snowkiters at the event. 

“T’ve flown kites like these before, but 
I’ve never been pulled,” Donahue said. “I 
love sailing and I love skiing and this com- 
bines the two.” 

Stormboarding, a company specializing in 
snowkiting during the winter, and windsurfing 
and kitesurfing during the summer, sponsored 
the event. Since opening in January 2004, the 
company hastaught many beginners the art of 
snowkiting. 

“For people who don’t like taking the 
time to go to the mountain or paying $75 for a 
day of skiing, it’s a great way to go outside, get 
fresh air, and have fun,” said Rachael Miller, 
co-owner of Stormboarding. 

Snowkiting has even made its debut at St. 
Michael’s. On a windy day, seniors Ben 
LaBrecque and Ben Hinkle can be seen exper- 
imenting with a 3-meter kite, catching the 
attention of their neighbors in the 300s field. 
While the wind conditions in the 300s are not 
ideal, it hasn’t stopped LaBrecque and Hinkle 
from trying-it when they have a chance. 

“It’s not that difficult to pick up,” 
LaBrecque said. “It’s a blast. You can get going pretty 
fast.” 

Snowkiting has risen in popularity in the United 
States the last two years. Using skis, snowboards, snow 
blades, or any surface that will glide on the snow, 
snowkiters wear a harness attached to a specially designed 
power kite. A handlebar or hand grips are used for control 
and steering as the kite pulls riders horizontally and verti- 
cally. 

Wide open space and clean wind undisturbed by 
buildings, trees, or other obstacles are necessary for 
snowkiting. Some of Vermont’s frozen waterways offer 
ideal conditions that attract kiters from all over New 


England. 

Malletts Bay, Sand Bar State Park, Shelburne Pond, 
and parts of Lake Champlain are popular locations 
because they are wide-open areas with steady breezes, 
Miller said. Their shallow water freezes quickly to form 
a thick surface for kiting. 

Kiters can reach speeds from 20 to 50 mph (the 
2004-05 U.S. season record is 57.6 mph according to 
Storm-boarding.com). The height and speed which a kiter 
goes is based on the size and type of kite used. 
Experienced kiters easily soar 30 to 40 feet in the air on a 
jump. 

“You can make it as extreme as you want,” Miller 





Kiteskiers with various levels of exerpience enjoyed the day on the ice and in the 
air. 





Photos by Sean Cooley 
Tracy Catala prepares a kite at the festival. 


said. “I would say it is easier if you already 
know how to ski, but you don’t have to be good 
at it. You can be a couch potato or from Florida. 
It doesn’t matter.” s 

Snowkiting does not require a lot of 
strength. 

“Once you are in the harness it is all 
core strength,” Miller said. “Your arms are just 
for steering. It’s about being smooth rather than 
strong. It’s a fineess sport. There’s no reason 
people of different strengths can’t get going.” 

Safety is certainly an issue for all kiters. 
Before strapping on skis or a snowboard, 
snowkiters need to learn how to control the kite. 
It’s important to understand how the kite works, 
where it pulls the strongest, and what to do if the 
kite gets out of control. 

Experienced kiter Mike LaFontaine, 
has seen his share of accidents. The most impor- 
tant thing is to keep the kite in control and make 
sure the area downwind is clear of other kites 
and hazars such as trees, he said. 

“In more wind, the whole sport changes,” LaFontaine 
said. “The kite is going to get away from you and it can 
happen so fast. On Sunday, one guy got his kite wrapped 
around another kite. They got it under control, but that 
type of incident killed an experienced kiter a few years 
ago.” 

Local kiter Fritz Senftleber was at Kitestorm with his 
2-meter rainbow colored training kite teaching people the 
basics of flying a power kite. 

“If you’re learning, ideal wind is 5 to 10 mph,” he 
said. “For more experienced, 10 to 20 is better. The whole 
idea is to be in control, and as the wind picks up, control 
is more ellusive.” 


Swimmers and divers place well at championship meet | 


Kaas and Cochran were sur- 








By Mary Lake 
Staff Writer 


Triumph outscored _heart- 
break at the New England 
Regional meet for the swim- 
ming and diving teams Feb. 18 
to 20. 

On Feb. 20, the women left 
the championship meet at 
Bentley College in. Waltham, 
Mass., placing third out of 22 
teams. The men finished eighth 
out of 14. 

Two days later the women’s 
team was informed about a scor- 
ing error, which set the team 


back to fifth place. Because St. 
Michael’s does not offer a three- 
meter diving board for the team 
to practice on, no points could 
be awarded for the event. This 
created confusion in the overall 
scoring of the team. 

“No board, no divers,” 
swimming and diving coach, 
James Donoghue said. “That is 
something we would like to 
change.” 

Captain Maura Cunning- 
ham was still happy with the 
results. “It’s still a great accom- 
plishment,” she said. 

Senior Katie Mazurek and 


sophomore Laura Mann made 
standout appearances. Mazurek 
had three top-five finishes with 
a win in the 100-yard freestyle 
at 54.62 seconds. This victory 
was good enough for Mazurek 
to break her own school record 
in the 100-yard race. She also 
placed third in the 50-yard 
freestyle and fifth in the 100- 
yard backstroke. Mann placed 
third in the 50-yard breaststroke, 
fourth in the 100-yard breast- 
stroke and fifth in the 200-yard 
breaststroke. 

For the men’s team, first- 
year Michael Kaas placed sev- 


enth in the 400-yard individual 
medley with a time of 4:31.51, 
breaking the school record set 
by Chris Cochran three weeks 
ago. Cochran placed eighth in 
the same event, fourth in the 
one-meter dive, and sixth in the 
200-yard individual medley. 

“Everyone just had the most 
spectacular end to the season,” 
Donoghue said, who has 
coached off and on for more 
than 30 years. “As a coach, 
that’s what you’re hoping, that 
everything comes together at the 
end. We hit it absolutely won- 
derfully.” 


prised to find themselves racing 
the 400-yard individual medley 
side by side. Both finished 
ahead of the record, but Kaas 
grabbed the edge of the pool 
first. Cochran said he ducked 
into Kaas’ lane to give him a hug 
when he saw the results. 

“I gave everything I had 
into it and it finally paid off,” 
Mazurek said after breaking her 
record for the 100-yard freestyle 
which she set her sophomore 
year. 
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Super Fan and super fam 
7 986 grad rarely misses basketball games 


By Laura Bagby ~ 
Staff Writer 


Each November, while most 
Vermonters begrudgingly head to 


their closets to unload boxes of 


wool sweaters and long under- 
wear, Kevin Morris eagerly 
reaches for his family’s set of St. 
Michael’s College sweatshirts. 

To Morris, the falling tem- 
peratures and light snow flurries 
signify only one thing: “It’s 
November and that means bas- 
ketball!” 

When the basketball teams 
take the court at Ross Sports 
Center, the Morris family, includ- 
ing Kevin, wife Shelly La Fleur- 
Morris and ll-year-old son 
Joshua, pack the car and make 
the half hour trek from their 
home in St. Albans. 

“We've been coming to 
games for so long,” Kevin said 
with a-laugh. “It’s like we’ve 
become part of the woodwork.” 

Their perspective on the 
game comes from the seats they 
occupy every game; third-row 
center, across from the home 
bench. From here, Kevin scrib- 
bles player statistics into a note- 
book and snaps pictures of the 
action on the court. Next to him, 
Joshua stomps his feet madly, 
attempting to rally the crowd and 
his mom into a cheer. 

“Mom isn’t that into basket- 
ball,” Joshua said, “but Dad and I 
always talk her into going to 
games.” 

Shelly, Kevin and Joshua 
have missed only a handful of 
home games during the past 10 
years. “Only awful weather or an 
important meeting keep us 
away, Kevin said. 

But their support doesn’t 
stop at home games. The family 
attends as many away games as 
possible, frequenting Franklin 
Pierce, St. Anselm, Assumption, 
and other colleges in the area. 
They have even planned family 
trips to coincide with the away 
games, including a 2001 trip to 
Long Island, to watch the men 
compete in the NCAA Northeast 
Region playoffs. 

They are our “super fans,” 
said senior Julia Boynton, cap- 
tain of the women’s team. 

“The Morrises are folks who 
you expect to see at every game,” 





FIRST-YEAR 





Photo by Kristen Braley 
Kevin Morris and son Joshua 
cheer on the Purple Knights at the 
final basketball game this season. 


said Jerry Flanagan, vice presi- 
dent of admissions and an avid 
Purple Knights fan since 1967. 
“They let their emotions show 
during games. Their absence 
would stand out.” 

Standing up, stomping his 
feet, yelling, and cheering are 
what Kevin believes going to a 
game is all about. 

“We come to support our 
team,” he said. “I think they play 
better when they hear the fans 
cheering. But I will admit, some- 
times when Joshua and I are the 
only fans stomping and yelling, I 
look across the court at our bench 
and wonder if our team thinks 
we're crazy.” 

“Crazy” is not a term to 
describe the Morrises, said 
Bernie Cieplicki, assistant coach 
of the men’s team. 

“They are the best. Exactly 
the type of fans that you want at 
games,” Cieplicki said. “Over the 
past years, game attendance has 
gone up and down, and you need 
fans who you can count on to be 
there every night. They are exact- 
ly that.” 

The Morris tradition of St. 
Michael’s basketball began when 
Kevin was a child growing-up in 
Vergennes, Vt. 

“T wasn’t very good at bas- 


“ATHLETES: 





MICHAEL KAAS 


Why chosen by The Defender: 
Broke.school record in the 400- 
yard individual medley at the New 
England regional swim meet. 


High school: Notre Dame High, 
West Haven. 


Started playing: 8 years old. 


Why SMC: It was everything | 
was looking for, including a good 
swim team. 


Team strength: Everyone 
worked really hard to get where 
we were. 


Favorite SMC memory: The race 
where | broke the record. 


ketball as a kid,” Morris said, “so 
I never got into the sport until my 
dad started taking me to a few St. 
Michael’s games each year.” 

This led to a realization that 
you don’t need to be good at a 
sport to enjoy it. 

But this passion only truly 
took hold of Morris in 1982, 
when he left Vergennes to attend 
St. Michael’s. 

“T started to go to every game 
that I could during college,” he 
said. “It began as a social event, 
but turned into something that 
really excited me.” 

Kevin, who now works as a 
property manager for the federal 
government, met his wife, Shelly, 
at St. Michael’s and graduated in 
1986. When Joshua become old 
enough to enjoy the games, it 
became a family tradition. 

“T love going to games with 
my mom and dad,” Joshua said, 
“and I feel like I know quite a bit 
about the game. I think I know all 
of the terms except illegal screen. 
I don't know what that is.” 


Morris said there was a brief 


time in Joshua’s youth where 
finances became more important 
than the games. 

“Before Joshua got old 
enough to enjoy games, I didn’t 
get to make as many as I had 


before,” Kevin said. “This was a 


time when I was more worried 
about getting food on the table 
than making it to Colchester.” 
Boynton said players on the 
teams have recognized the 
Morrises’ commitment to atten- 
dance, especially Joshua’s. 

“It has been really neat to see 
Joshua grow up over the past four 
years,” she said. “He always 
brings us signs and gets into the 
game. We love to see him and his 
family when we play away. It’s 
great to know that you have such 
a constant support system.” 

While many fans have 
expressed their disappointment in 
a basketball season that ended 
with neither the women’s nor 
men’s team making the playoffs, 
the Morrises applaud the players. 

“It is not all about winning 
and losing,” Kevin said, “It’s 
about sportsmanship and provid- 
ing a good example for Joshua to 
look up to. The players do this 
every year. Losing won’t stop us 
from coming to games.” 


SWIMMING | PSYCHOLOGY | WeEsT HAVEN, CONN. 
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In your free time: | go to the gym 
a lot and hang out with friends. 


Favorite music: Incubus and 
Donavon Frankenreiter. 


Favorite TV show: “SportsCenter.” 
Favorite food: Spaghetti. 


Plans for after graduation: |'m 
not sure yet. 








By Rory Doyle 





Know your role 


Images of Ron Artest 
punching the fans of Detroit 
popped into my head, and | 
began thinking about the idea of 
athlete role models. I will never 
forget the video footage of a 
young fan’s crying eyes peeking 
from his mother’s grasp as the 
riot carried off the court and 
into the stands. Athlete role 
models have been a topic of dis- 
cussion since professional 
sports have existed. Although 
the number of role models 
seems to be thinning, it is only 
fair to recognize both the good 
and bad examples in modern 
sports. 

Athletes are really just 
another branch of celebrity, so 
is it even fair to expect that star 
players should be the ones shap- 
ing America’s youth? Charles 
Barkley, former NBA superstar, 
once said that parents should be 
role models for the youth, never 
athletes. But is it possible to 
separate athletes from youth 
role models when they are such 
public figures? That being said, 
here is my list of the best and 
worst examples of athlete role 
models. 

Best Role Models 

Billie Jean King: King is 
one of the most recognized and 
celebrated tennis players in his- 
tory. King was a pioneer for 
female athletes and equality for 
women in sports. In 1971, she 
became the first woman to earn 
$100,000 in any sport. She was 
also named to the “100 Most 
Important Americans of the 
20th Century” list by Life 
Magazine in 1990. She is 
remembered for her 1973 
“Battle of the Sexes” match in 
which she defeated Bobby 
Riggs in a nationally televised 
event. King continues to be an 
influence for young athletes. 
She was a national ambassador 
for AIM, a charity for children 
with disabilities, and helps with 


the Elton John AIDS 
Foundation. 
Cal Ripken Jr.: Ripken 


was nicknamed “Iron Man” for 
his record-setting 2,632 consec- 
utive games played to pass leg- 
endary Lou Gehrig. Ripken 
retired in 2001 after accumulat- 
ing 3,184 hits and 431 home 
runs. Providing competitive 
baseball for youths is also very 
important to Ripken. Babe Ruth 
League Inc., a youth league 
with more than 700,000 players, 
changed its name to Cal Ripken 
Baseball. The Cal Ripken Sr. 
Foundation, which honors his 
father, reaches out to disadvan- 
taged youths. He also donates 
to the Boys & Girls Club. 
Steve Smith: Still in the 
NBA, Smith has been a suc- 
cessful shooting guard during 
his 14-year-career. Smith 
received the 1998 J. Walter 
Kennedy Citizenship Award 


and the 2002 NBA 
Sportsmanship Award. He 
graduated from Michigan State 
University in 1991, where he 
finished as the all-time leading 
scorer. The Steve Smith 
Scholarship Fund was founded 
for students who attend 
Detroit’s Pershing High School, 
where Smith attended high 
school. He donates money to 
those who otherwise would not 
be able to attend Michigan 
State. He also donated $2.5 
million to the college to build 
the Clara Bell Smith’ Student- 
Athlete Aca-demic Center, in 
memory of his mother, who 
died of cancer in 1991. 

Worst Role Models 

Ron Artest: Just look at 
the video footage from the 
Detroit brawl. Regardless of 
the fact that he was hit with a 
cup from the stands, a basket- 
ball player should not be throw- 
ing punches at fans. Artest was 
suspended for 73 games, the 
most in NBA history. His atti- 
tude has always been an issue in 
his six-year career. Just before 
being suspended this season, 
Artest said he was unsure about 
the future of his career, and that 
he wanted to take time to pro- 
mote his own R&B album. 
Shortly after, Artest was the 
main culprit in the nastiest fight 
in NBA history. 

John Rocker: Most of us 
remember this southpaw’s 
remarks during a 1999 playoffs 
series against the Mets. “The 
biggest thing I don’t like about 
New York are the foreigners. 
I’m not a very big fan of for- 
eigners. You can walk an entire 
block in Times Square and not 
hear anybody speaking English. 
Asians and Koreans and 
Vietnamese and Indians and 
Russians and Spanish people 
and everything up there. How 
the hell did they get in this 
country?” Doesn’t this say 
enough? Rocker went far 
enough to call one of his black 
teammates a “fat monkey.” 

Tonya Harding: Do | 
even have to explain? Her story 
is so disgraceful it’s almost 
funny. As a former figure skat- 
ing champion, Harding’s career 
and reputation crumbled the 
instant she admitted to approv- 
ing the plan to club fellow 
American figure skater Nancy 
Kerrigan in January 1994, just a 
month before the Winter 
Olympic Games. Kerrigan was 
favored to win gold at the 
games. Harding eventually 
pleaded guilty in a plea bargain 
to avoid prison, only to be 
banned for life by the US. 
Figure Skating Association. 
Harding would soon take an 
unsuccessful stab at a boxing 
career. 

O.J. Simpson: 
want to talk about it. 


I don’t 
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SCOREBOARD 


For up-to-date scores, call the 
SMC sports hot line at 
(802) 654-2SMC 


Mieen’s Ice Hockey 
(8-16-2, 3-14-2 
ECAC East, 4-1-0 
NE-10) 


3/2 
SMC 3, Southern NH 6 
NE-10 Semifinal 


Skiing 


3/9-12 
NCAA Championship 
hosted by Vermont 
(Stowe Mountain 
Resort) 


Congratulations 


NE-10 Men’s 
Basketball All- 
Rookie Team 


James Sorrentine 


NE-10 All-Academic 
Teams 


Men’s Hockey 
Steve Nerland 
Women’s Basketball 
Holly Reeves 
Jevy Rayner 
Dani Rayner 





2004 National Field 
Hockey Coaches 
Association Division 
ll National 
Academic Squad 


Ashley Brown 
Michelle Haley 
Amber Holcomb 
Becky Millington 
Tina Nardi 
Nikki Pickman 
Juliet Rose 
Jessica Shaw 
Jenn Strashnick 
Hannah Wolfe 


2004-05 NE-10 
Men’s Ice Hockey 
All-Conference 
Second Team 


Jared Silver 
Erik Caron 




















Photos by Sean Cooley 
Senior Chris Zimmermann goes head over heels into the net as Southern New Hampshire University goalie Martin Stehl smothers the puck. 


SMC hockey falls short 


Three-time defending NE-10 champions lose in semifinals 


By Jim Durkin 
Staff Writer 


Thanks to five unanswered 
goals, the third-seeded Southern 
New Hampshire Penmen upset 
second-seeded St. Michael’s 6-3, 
in the Northeast-10 Conference 
semifinal game March 2 at 
Cairns Arena. 

After winning its first four 
games of the season, St. 
Michael’s seemed poised for a 
fourth straight Northeast-10 
championship. Heading into its 
semifinal match-up against 
Southern New Hampshire, St. 
Michael’s finished off its regular 
season with a 5-2 win over 
Franklin Pierce. The semi final 
game was a different story. 

“We just didn’t have any 
jump, senior captain Chris 
Zimmermann said. “We didn’t 
execute our systems very well 





St. Michael’s and Southern New 
Hampshire line up at the start of 
the second period. 


Hampshire’s John Lavery scored 
on a 2-on-1 break. Power play 
goals from Douglas and Chris 
and they beat us to every loose White increased the margin to 6- 
puck. They just wanted it more.” 2. Silver ended the scoring with 


The Penmen opened the : : me weit his team-leading 17th goal of the 
scoring in the first period when Sophomore. Jared Silver, prepars, te, Aiport: Bi tWmr nt, Sauna ate season on a wraparound shot at 


Brent Bousquet received a break- Arena, 16:09 in the third, but the 


away pass and beat St. Michael’s Penmen lead proved to be too 
goalie Derek Jackson. Only 15 much. 

seconds later the Purple Knights “T thought we were just a lit- 
answered as sophomore Derek tle overconfident going into the 
Girouard beat Southern New: game,” senior captain Matt Anctil 
Hampshire goalie Martin Stehl. said. “This is pretty tough to 
Purple Knights first-year Erik handle after winning three 
Caron ended the first period with straight championships.” 

his 13th goal of the season after Head Coach Lou DiMasi 
scoring on a pass from sopho- said the effort on the ice could 
more Jared Silver. have been stronger. 

Southern New Hampshire “We just didn’t work hard 
controlled the early minutes of enough,” DiMasi said. “There 
the second period and tied the Tea? ing i 2 : were some pivotal mistakes made 

The referee hands junior Craig Geragosian his helmet after being ae i 
game on a shorthanded goal by checkild fir Wedneaday's phivacal ential and it just wasn t meant to be, but 
Josh Douglas. After a flurry of I’m proud of our seniors. They 
penalties, the Penmen took the - re ats . : had an outstanding career here.” 
lead for good on a Jason Olitch After a punishing hit from third period, St. Michael’s + Michacl’s tintaient ther aaa 
shot, which slipped passed Jack- Junior defenseman David Mullins seemed to regain some of its son’ SAR eae 
son’s pads. in the opening minutes of the intensity, until Southern New 








